














MOREHEAD REACHES OUT TO HELP 





“Let a child get his own material, to develop resourcefulness. Start 
where the child is. Follow the child’s lead.” 


Hannah Jean Ward and Faye Greene Ho!brook, Paintsville Workshop, Summer 1943. 


Since last March, Morehead’s assistance to the schools and people of Northeastern 
Kentucky has reached into the following counties: 


SPRING QUARTER: Problems courses ‘in FALL QUARTER: Special Classes in 
JOHNSON, LAWRENCE, MAGOF- BOYD, CARTER, JOHNSON. 
FIN, MORGAN MONTGOMERY, PIKE 


SUMMER TERM: Workshops in GREEN- SPRING AND SUMMER: Professional 
UP, JOHNSON Visitation and Consultation in BATH, 
Conferences in CARTER, JOHNSON, BOYD, BREATHITT, MASON, 
MAGOFFIN MONTGOMERY, PIKE 


ScHoot YEAR 1943-44: Community Schools Program in CARTER 


Morehead State Teachers College 


WINTER QUARTER OPENS JANUARY 4 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Forward 


CTING UNDER the fundamental law 
of our state the people of the Com- 
monwealth have selected those who are 
to manage and direct the affairs of the 
people for the next four years. Among 
those chosen is the leader in education, 
John Fred Williams. He is a fine man. 
He has had splendid experience and is 
equipped by education to do credit to 
his profession. While elected under the 
law on a partisan ballot, this leader be- 
comes at once a non-partisan official ob- 
ligated alike to the children, the parents, 
and the teachers of every race, creed and 
political faith. In this responsibility he 
should have the aggressive and unquali- 
fied support of every individual who has 
a genuine and sincere interest in educa- 
tion. Every member of the teaching pro- 
fession who is motivated by intellectual 
honesty will give him this support in all 
his sincere professional efforts. 


Wartimes call for statesmanship on all 
fronts. Education is certainly a front 
line of defense. More than ever before, 
the world, and this nation especially, has 
begun to realize that men and women 
have to be educated—even for war. 


The following striking statement from 
EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC WELL- 
BEING IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
forcefully portrays one of education’s 
problems so obvious in Kentucky: “Re- 


peated surveys by groups of thoughtful 
citizens in recent years have revealed 
that educational opportunity is far from 
available to all. Quite apart from in- 
dustry and ability, the likelihood that a 
youth will be able to secure adequate 
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and effective education is reduced to a 
marked degree by such factors as the 
following: Belonging to a poor family, 
living in a community where wealth and 
income are too low to afford an adequate 
tax-base, being a member of a minority 
group, and living in a rural area. 


“Fortuitous factors of the most inde- 
fensible character, rather than capacity 
to learn and willingness to work, now de- 
termine the character and amount of edu- 
cational opportunity provided millions of 
American youths. Educational oppor- 
tunity, instead of being a solvent of class 
lines based on hereditary wealth and 
position, threatens to be a cement which 
sets and perpetuates these distinctions.” 


This is an accurate picture of one of 
the major problems in our state. This 
problem can only be solved by educa- 
tional statesmanship of the highest char- 
acter. Furthermore, it will require the 
composite strength of the profession plus 
the wisdom and guidance of an intelli- 
gent and informed public. No individual 
can cope with it alone. Its challenge is 
to every public-spirited mind. 


The lay-public will rightfully look to 
its leaders, local, regional, and state- 
wide, to make a sane and realistic at- 
tack on this formidable obstacle to 


cultural and economic progress. This 
leadership will rise, stand or fall on the 
merits of its sheer ability to function 
effectively. 


The demands of a dynamic civiliza- 
tion are calling for the best brains and 
genius the nation affords. The state- 
ment by Plato in his famous dialogue 
with Glaucon is as true today as it was 
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Christmas 


We stand in wonderment and awe at the confusion and 
chaos that surround us. We are horrified and bewildered 
at the cruelties of war and the atrocities of its perpetrators. 
It is difficult to withdraw ourselves from the sordid scene 
far enough to experience the mellow glow of the Christmas 
time. The date is memorable because it records the birth of 
Him who was to remake the world. Christmas! How we 
thrill at the thought of Christmas Day. Christmas trees and 
candle-light, laughter of children and joy of parents, haunt- 
ing memories and paeans of praise, gifts and givers, shep- 
herds and stars, all come crowding in to the homes and 


hearthstones and heart-throbs of humanity. 


What will it be like in this tragic year, with millions away 
and vacant chairs and memory of childish stockings and 
children's voices and tears of sorrow and wistful waiting? 
But the spirit will be there, breathing its benedictions and 
singing its deathless songs of hope. And out of this spirit 
will spring the renewal of faith, faith that is dauntless and 
undying, to bear us upon its wings to the empyreal heights 
of courage. And hope will be there, hope eternal, to 
strengthen the hearts of sorrowing souls and dull the pain 
of uncertainty. And love will be there to wrap its mantle 
of mercy around the shoulders of dying dreams. 


And Christ will be there, in the fullness of His glory, all 
the way from the manger at Bethlehem and He will bring 
His message of hope and faith, and He will stand out against 
the background of gathering darkness and bewildering 
confusion, and countless millions will lift their voices once 
again in thanksgiving for God's Christmas gift to all man- 
kind. W. P. King. 


weed 
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when he uttered it two thousand years 
ago: 


“You must contrive for your rulers 
another and a better life than that of a 
ruler, and then you will have a well- 
ordered State; for only in the State 
which offers this, will they rule who are 
truly rich, not in silver and gold, but in 
virtue and wisdom, which are the true 
blessings of life. Whereas, if they go to 
the administration of public affairs, poor 
and hungering after their own private 
advantage, thinking that thus they are 
to snatch the chief good, order there can 
never be; for they will be fighting about 
office, and the civil and domestic broils 
which thus arise will be the ruin of the 
rulers themselves and of the whole 
State.” 


If we substitute the word “leader” for 
“ruler” we can appropriately apply this 
bit of Platonic philosophy to ourselves. 
And by leaders we mean also teachers— 
teachers of children, and youth, wher- 
ever they may be, for every teacher 
worthy of the name, must be, in a very 
real sense, a leader, and any leader, 
worthy of the name, recognizes and co- 
operates with other worthy leaders. 


Everyone of us who is a teacher, from 
kindergarten to university, will need, in 
the new world into which we are emerg- 
ing, to put himself on the high plane of 
dignified and unselfish devotion to an 
exalted cause. Leadership there must 
always be, but without intelligent and 
united support no leadership can avail. 
It will require all the “virtue and wis- 
dom” that we of the profession can pro- 
vide to do the task the public has set for 
us, and all the realism we can devise to 
deserve and command its respect. 


A material evidence of appreciation 
uv: our services, tardy though it has been, 
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will not alone give us a high place in 
public esteem. We must show our worthi- 
ness by high service in the design and 
execution of patterns to equip a new 
generation for a new way of American 
life. A thousand problems confront us, 
a thousand difficulties will beset us, but 
we must solve the problems and overcome 
the difficulties. Only bigness of heart 
and mind and soul can qualify us. 


Substantial gains in public sentiment 
are evidenced by substantial commit- 
ments on the part of responsible leaders. 
These commitments can only be imple- 
mented by unified and high-minded sup- 
port. Forward should be the watchword 
of every teacher who honestly and earn- 
estly wants to do his part in the recon- 
struction of a confused social order. The 
path is clear and lies straight ahead. The 
verdict of history will depend upon how 
well we keep to the course. 





“I! Shall Urge...” 


‘ST SHALL URGE the General Assembly 

to make provision to supplement 
available money for the school year 
1943-1944. This should be at least 
$3,000,000 and should be retroactive to 
the beginning of the school year. For 
the school years 1944-45 and for 1945- 
46 an appropriation for the common 
school fund of not less than $15,000,000 
for each school year will be requested 
by me.” 


With these words candidate Simeon S. 
Willis heartened the spirits and cheered 
the hopes of thousands of parents and 
teachers who have been struggling for 
years to remove from the escutcheon of 
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Kentucky the stigma of inadequacy in 
support of public education. The major- 
ity of the voters of Kentucky believed 
Judge Willis and reposed faith in his 
integrity. But the pledge of Candidate 
Willis cannot be implemented into the 
reality of accomplishment without the 
support of the united profession and the 
rest of the public. This he invites and 
deserves. 

Under the stimulation which has de- 
rived from aroused public sentiment and 
sympathetic leadership of the past few 
years Kentucky has made notable prog- 
ress. Working under tremendous diffi- 
culties and amidst the turmoil and chaos 
of great social upheavals, we have 
carried on, following always the star of 
hope that some day the masses would 
come to an understanding of the needs 
of education. That hope seems to be 
nearer realization than ever before. It 
would seem to belittle the quality of our 
profession to urge their continued alle- 
giance to the goal which they have so 
long sought, but in the interest of evan- 
gelical fervor in behalf of a great cause 
it cannot be amiss to urge diligence of 
effort. 

To say nothing of the future of the im- 
portant business of teaching, the ultimate 
destiny of countless thousands of poten- 
tial future citizens now awaits at the 
door of opportunity. This door can be 
unlocked by wise and unprejudiced 
statesmenship, exercised alike by leaders 
and followers who have proclaimed de- 
votion to the interests of a necessary and 
expanding program of education for 
Kentucky. 
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IF and AND 


If now defeat 

Has been the share 
Which fate dealt out 
When hopes were high, 
Just mark it down 
And check the score 
Against the rolls 

Of Vict’ries won. 

If ev’ry day 

Had cloudless skies 
And ev’ry night 

Were lit with stars 
We soon would lose 
The beauty rare 

Of gold-rimmed clouds 
And fleeting shafts 
Of magic light 

As moon beams break 
Through silver storms. 
If ev’ry life 

Had only joy, 

And sorrow left 

No crimson scar, 

We soon would lose 
The power to feel 

The deeper thrills 

Of holy hours. 

For joy is joy 

By strange contrast 
And life is full 

When love takes up 
Its golden harp 
And strikes on all 
Its strings with might. 


W.P.K. 








Message To The K.E.A. 


By Joun FRED WILLIAMS 


AM MINDFUL of the great honor that 

accompanies one’s election to the 
office of Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; but in seeking this office I was 
motivated only by a desire to render 
constructive service to the schools of the 
state. During my incumbency I shall 
not allow other interests to dissuade me 
from this purpose. 

Our educational needs are many, but 
we must give our immediate attention to 
those which are most basic and urgent. 
We must secure a deficiency appropria- 
tion of $3,000,000 to supplement teach- 
ers’ salaries for the present school year, 
and we must secure an appropriation of 
at least $15,000,000 for the common 
school fund for each of the school years 
1944-45 and 1945-46. Ten per cent, or 
$1,500,000, of this latter amount should 
be used for equalization purposes, and 
the remainder distributed on a per capita 
basis. The legal set-up for administer- 
ing the equalization fund should be 
amended to provide for a-wider distribu- 
tion of this fund. 

In addition to the achievement of these 
immediate financial goals, we must exert 
every effort to secure federal aid for edu- 
cation. We must utilize the research and 
planning facilities of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association and of other profes- 


sional research and planning groups to 
provide a permanent state program of 
improvement. 

In this business and industrial civiliza- 
tion, we must keep in mind that efficient 
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John Fred Williams, Superintendent-Elect of Public 
Instruction. A.B. University of Louisville, A.M. 
University of Cincinnati. 


school service can be obtained only with 
substantial financial support. We must 
be acutely conscious of the fact that a 
school’s success or failure is determined 
by the quality of classroom teaching, and 
that the precarious economic status of the 
teacher must be greatly improved if the 
deficiencies in our school service are 
corrected. 


As Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, I shall endeavor to render construc- 
tive service to the children of Kentucky. 
I earnestly solicit the cooperation of all 
members of the profession and all other 
citizens of Kentucky. 
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Middle-Road Philosophy of an 
Elementary Teacher 


AP TO THE controversial problems now 

waging in education,—the progres- 
sive, experimental, or newer type of 
school versus the conventional, tradi- 
tional, or standard type,—I find myself 
at last a travel-worn philosopher of the 
middle-road. This attitude is not, I hope, 
the result of a confused professional 
mind, calling forth in despair, “How 
long halt ye between two opinions?” It 
is rather the result of some years of a 
laboratory-minded teaching during 
which I was torn between the security 
of the past and the uncertainty of the 
new. To the fact that change was not 
necessarily progress, I was willing to 
yield. What availeth man to advise 
change for the sake of having something 
different? The philosophy which any 
teacher eventually calls her own must 
have arisen from thoughtful comparison 
and earnest experimentation in a day-by- 
day endeavor to reach forth for a better 
way. 

According to the new philosophy of 
education, a child is looked upon as a 
reasonable human being capable to a 
large extent of directing his own educa- 
tion. There is nothing particularly new 
about the activity on school programs 
that receives so “great argument, about it 
and about.” Nothing has been more 
fundamental in the knowledge of teachers 
of all times than the fact that all children 
who surround her are eternally doing 
something and doing it intensely. Ex- 
cept for the occasional book worm or 
even less frequent drawing addict, the 
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By Vircinia K. SHROPSHIRE 
Paris, Ky. 


great majority of her group will at all 
times be vigorously active about some 
type of physical work. In the traditional 
school this is to be observed in the early 
morning hours before the ringing of the 
first bell; or during any interruptions that 
may in the course of the day call the 
teacher from the task at hand, such as 
recess or any other allotted informal 
period. That is why we who today capi- 
talize this very activity are not redis- 
covering the child, but encouraging 
where we once restricted. And now that 
we have grasped this great aid to learn- 
ing, we wonder how we ever taught with- 
out it. It would be as difficult to teach 
without the interest and cooperation of 
the children as it would be to dispense 
with light and ventilation. There is 
nothing so radical about all this adop- 
tion of activity to the learning process. 
When the fog of verbosity is raised, it 
is in the last analysis nothing but com- 
mon sense. Many alert teachers were 
probably putting activity into their pro- 
grams before progressives wrote books 
and took to the lecture platform. 


Many of us who plodded found out 
long ago that the reason we were not 
making the speed we desired was due to 
the fact that so far as the children’s in- 
terests were concerned we were swim- 
ming against the tide. Now in a home- 
like atmosphere children and_ their 
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teacher cooperate in the extension of 
freedom, planning, and evaluating. In 
this manner the enterprises in which the 
children engage in school foster learning 
because they are meaningful and intelli- 
gent. And the program is so constructed 
that the children entering the class room 
are not forced to leave natural experi- 
ences and curiosity behind. The teacher 
eagerly receives the pupils’ expressed 
purposes as the point of departure for a 
learning program. Curiosity is accepted 
as natural. Activities which are set up 
in the artificial arrangement of subject 
matter become perfunctory, busy work 
and do not induce meaningful achieve- 
ment. As ardently as we of the middle- 
road accept the place of activity in our 
programs, we deem it a fatal mistake for 
a teacher to feel that a major interest 
must be going on in her room at all 
times and in all fields. It is not neces- 
sary to have always a unit of work under 
way with which to control interest. Even 
little children sometimes enjoy settling 
back into a teacher-suggested routine. 
The teacher, as the most experienced 
member of the group, can think of work 
or activities that are naturally interesting 
and pleasant to do. The major interests 
will develop from time to time through- 
out the year, but it is no great catastrophe 
if a school room remains “centerless” 
and “unitless” for weeks at a time pro- 
viding always that many minor interests 
continue to fill the hours of a school day. 
-“But it does seem advisable to us in 
the Middle-Road to recognize the fact 
that skills need attention. It becomes 
necessary to set up a tentative daily or 
weekly program which will provide for 
such drills through desirable and worth- 
while experiences. It is not contrary to 
good education to be systematic and 
orderly. Regardless of the method of 
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teaching employed, text books have their 
place in the educational scheme and will 
continue to be in constant use. Although 
we believe that life is arrested and in- 
terest stagnates in a drill-centered room 
we do not believe that subject matter is 


obsolete. Nor do we of the middle-road 
philosophy reject a system and sequence 
in learning. And as pleasant and profit- 
able as we know experience to be in a 
classroom, we do not advocate that it 
take the place of scholarship character- 
ized by a love of books. Because, after 
all, some knowledge did exist for all 
learners prior to their pursuit for it. And 
there does exist a body of material ac- 
cumulated through the ages that must be 
in part assimilated before the students 
of today are really educated. 


In this manner of combining and 
alternating drill and activity the school 
procedure becomes life procedure. If 
a teacher holds in her own mind a sense 
of balance there will follow a just dis- 
tribution of time that will allow for a 
period of research as well as for a period 
of activity. There will be a time for 
pupil-directed activity as well as a time 
for happy teacher suggestion. And 
strange as it all may seem, the children 
will sometimes choose a study period 
rather than a hammer-bang period. 


Schools with programs of the middle- 
road believe whole-heartedly in their con- 
tributions to the development of desir- 
able qualities of pupil personality. The 
qualities of social attitudes, critical 
thinking, cooperativeness, dependability, 
and emotional stability are the outstand- 
ing ones claimed; and justly, I believe, 
because the activity method does give 
more opportunity for inter-relationships. 
The fundamental objectives of education 
in a democracy remain the same — to 
learn to work and play together with 
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honesty and consideration. The acquisi- 
tion of specific information and skills 
become a subsidiary objective. Ameri- 
can elementary education takes as its 
major function the task of helping each 
individual child to the attainment of a 
development that is greater or better than 
any past performance. 

A method of teaching which provides 
a controlled environment conducive to 
the growth of children in all directions 
is a matter of prime importance in the 
school room. This growth should be 
natural and unhurried. A teacher who 
is required to “put over” a certain 
amount of prescribed subject matter 
must of necessity do a large amount of 
stream-lined teaching. If she must cover 
a certain number of books, meet aca- 
demic standards, prepare for tests and 
examinations issued from the outside, 
she is forced by so much high pressure 
to give her first attention to curriculum 
content. Without this driving force a 
teacher can so guide the social habits 
of her school room that the days there 
will become to the children a sequence 
of desirable life experience. Group liv- 
ing could thus become so successful ad- 
venture that all quest for knowledge 
would be on the initiative of the children 
themselves. It is far more important to 
teach children than to teach courses of 
study or to meet grade standards. We 
as philosophers of the middle-road see 
children as human beings rather than as 
candidates for promotion. We propose 
that a school system be less mindful of 
military units called grades and of goals 
set up in various subjects which children 
must reach or fail to be promoted. A 
teacher should have the privilege of 
teaching each child on his own level and 
at his own rate of speed. She should 
have the privilege of making her own 


diagnosis of the child’s standing, regard- 
less of where he ought to be or what 
others have said about him. At any 
time a child is discovered to be socially 
out of place she should have the privilege 
of transferring him to a group into which 
he finds more congenial surroundings. 
“‘Wherever course of study requirements 
must be met it is all but impossible to 
face the educational problem adequate- 
ly,” speaks Dr. Kilpatrick into our 
philosophy. And again, “If only we can 
form guiding conceptions as to how to 
steer life so that as life it becomes more 
adequate subject matter will largely take 
care of itself.” And lastly, “Not subject 
matter that most immediately concerns 
us, but life and personality.” 


Most of the proposed changes put 
greater and greater responsibility on the 
teacher. The person of greatest influence 
in making curriculum efficient is the 
teacher. Through her understanding of 
the child’s needs and her technique in 
the classroom specific meaning for the 
individual child is given to the curricu- 
lum. As the person intrusted with the 
high service of guiding the growth of 
children, she should be the finest type 
of person intellectually, socially, 
morally, and emotionally. She should 
stand above and beyond the petty, the 
mean, the narrow, and the sectional. She 
should, moreover, have a clear concep- 
tion of the magnitude of her service in 
that it is significant beyond the satisfac- 
tion of her personal desire for economic 
security. Throughout the years she 
should grow in expertness in the direc- 
tion and management of situations in 
which children may learn easily and 
naturally. She should’ be an artist in 
the molding of those potent factors of 
mood and atmosphere. She should pos- 
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sess a Midas-touch in transforming the 
love of play into the love of work as the 
noblest and most satisfying kind of play. 
She should remain conscious always of 
the unvarying truth that her influence 
and example are the first and most sig- 
nificant extra home experiences that the 
child enjoys, and that the person who is 


the teacher is a constant source of imita- 
tion and inspiration. Perhaps she is, 
after all, the heart of any educational 
program. It may even be asserted that 
she is in the last analysis the program 
itself for what the teacher does with con- 
tent, tests, methods, determine the way 
in which her pupils will grow. 








Environment vs. Heredity 


R 2GARDLESS OF THE effect that hered- 
ity has on plants and animals, an- 
other factor plays an important part in 
the form of what we term environment, 
or the surrounding conditions, influences 
or forces. Nearly all inherited charac- 
ters are susceptible to some modification 
by their environment. The influence of 
this ranges from slight on up to enor- 
mous. 

In the case of plants, Shull tells us of 
the Chinese primula, a common green- 
house plant. These exist in different 
varieties as regards color. The color re- 
mains constant from generation to gen- 


eration under ordinary conditions, when. 


self-fertilized, but in one case he says, it 
has been proved that the constancy of 
color depends on the temperature.” For 
instance, the variety has red flowers 
when reared at certain temperatures, but 
if subjected to warmer places the flowers 
which open are white instead of red, and 
so long as the variety is kept at this ex- 
ceedingly high temperature its flowers 
continue to be white, while if put back 
under conditions of normal temperatures, 
it will proceed to open red flowers again; 
and, if seeds from the white-flowered 
plant are allowed to germinate and pro- 
duce progeny at ordinary temperatures, 
these offspring will have red flowers, 
which we can attribute only to environ- 
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ment—that is the fact that they had white 
flowers instead of red. 


Another example is also, given in the 
teazel, a common weed. We shall con- 
sider the variety with the twisted stem. 
If this plant is reared under conditions 
of good nourishment, its stems will be 
twisted, but if it is reared under condi- 
tions of low nourishment, few, or no 
plants will have twisted stems. However, 
the plants raised under this last condi- 
tion, will produce twisted-stem plants 
when given high nourishment. 


Collins describes a barley variety 
which is albino, if it is subjected to very 
low temperatures, but at normal tempera- 
tures, the plant, although possessing the 
gene for albinoism, will be green, be- 
cause the higher temperature allows the 
chlorophyll to develop. Again environ- 
ment plays an important part. 


Other examples are given in the case 
of the fruit fly. Bar eyes are modified 
by different temperatures: Lower tem- 
peratures produce narrow bands, higher 
temperatures, wider bands. Reduplicated 
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legs are produced at very low tempera- 
tures, while upturned wings are produced 
at high temperatures. 


Environment plays an important part 
in man. Degree of skin color is in nearly , 
all cases determined by exposure, al- 
though, skin color, itself is supposed to 
be inherited. 


Man may inherit a good physique, but 
if his environment is such that he cannot 
develop it, he may never become an ath- 
letic person, while if he has the oppor- 
tunity and ambition, he may be an All- 
American football player, or strike out 
Babe Ruth, with his pitching ability, 
which was acquired through practice. If 
Red Grange had attended a very small 
college, he probably would not have be- 
come wealthy by using his athletic abil- 
ity. Our own best athlete, on the campus 
of a southern teachers college, probably 
will never become a wizard at skiing, or 
a world’s champion cross-country runner, 
or hockey player, because his environ- 
ment hinders. However, on the other 
hand, a student from this same college 
may become an outstanding educator, if 
he has tact, initiative, ambition, and com- 
mon sense, because of its pedagogical at- 
mosphere. Environment of this nature 
supersedes heredity. 


Why has Kentucky sent only one man 
to the White House? Her backwardness 
in education as a form of environment, I 
would say. While on the other hand, why 
does Kentucky have so many outstanding 
poets and writers to her credit? Again 
environment, because of the beautiful 
scenery and unique conditions prevailing 
in the state. Even the embryo, during the 
longer or shorter period before birth is 
constantly influenced by the environment 
afforded it by its mother. It may have 
the genes which determine whether the 
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individual will be an elephant, a hyena, 
a cockroach, or a monkey, but what kind 
of an elephant, hyena, cockroach, or 
monkey? Heredity may play some part 
here, but, the answer to the question: 
What kind of a man will develop from 
the initial organism, is answered with a 
far greater uncertainty. Will it be a 
flapper, a sheik, a grouch, a psychopathic 
inferior, a superior individual, or just a 
plain moron? Its environment will, to a 
very great extent, determine whether he 
will. curl his hair, or whether she will 
wear a boyish bob. 

Dawson and Gettys say that in the bio- 
logical sense, life is reaction to environ- 
ment, but in the psychological and socio- 
logical fields the reaction is still more 
complex and extensive. 


Bernard, a psychologist, says the brain 
is the least set or permanently organized 
portion of the organism. That our stimu- 
lus-response processes or action patterns 
are connected up after the point of fertili- 
zation, that is, after our heredity is or- 
ganized, or predetermined; and billions 
of these connections remain to be made 
even after birth. Of course, these later 
connections will be influenced by en- 
vironment to a much greater degree, than 
by heredity. 

Harper makes the statement that per- 
sonal disorganization follows social dis- 
organization. In other words, if society 
as a group falls down on the job of sup- 
plying high standards of living, of de- 
creasing unemployment, of providing 
schools, churches, etc., the younger gen- 
eration will become disorganized and 
some may become Public Enemies. 


Let’s consider “Public Enemy” for a 
minute. His life history is clear of any 
criminality until he became associated 
with a group and robbed a home town 
merchant, and was sent to the peniten- 
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tiary for ten years. He was paroled be- 
fore his term was up, but in less than a 
year, he was sent up again, and after his 
escape, he was probably one of our worst 
and most sought-after criminals. This 
was due, possibly, to his association with 
other hardened criminals while serving 
his first term. He was one of our most 
intelligent criminals, therefore, if his in- 
telligence had have been guided and 
trained in the best channels, he might 
have been an upstanding citizen. Con- 
sider another example. From his boy- 
hood, he was associated with gangland 
and its cohorts, beginning as ballracker 
in a poolroom and bar in New York City 
at the age of 15. His maneuvers plainly 
show that he is one of our best organ- 
izers, and if his environment had have 


been equal to that of Woodrow Wilson, 
or other great men, we would have no 
reason to believe that he would not have 
been as profitable a citizen as we have in 
the country. 

» In closing, may I say that I do not at- 
tempt to settle the question of which has 
more influence—environment, or hered- 
ity; scholars among the best have not 
decided. However, it seems to me that 
there is a great argument for environ- 
ment, and of course some for heredity. 
The field is broad, the subject is long, 
and my space is limited, so all we can 
hope to do is to learn all there is to learn 
in a certain length of time, and form our 
own opinions about the matter, but never 
lose sight of the fact that our associations 
largely determine our lives. 








That All Depends 


S° YOU'RE A TEACHER?—Well, that all 
depends on what you mean by the 
word “teacher.” To be sure, we all are 


teachers whether we are connected with 


the schools of the country or not. Each 


and every one in the world, youngster 
or adult, is a teacher—but what kind of 
a teacher?—-Ah, well, that all depends. 


How loosely is this word used! Just 
because a person is hired by a school 
board to take charge of a certain division 
of work or class in the school system we 
quickly attach the name of “teacher” to 
him or her. He may be hired to teach 
Greek and may be a master of every 
phase of the language, its history, and 
all the philology therein connected, but 
does this make him a teacher? Too, he 
may be able to impart his knowledge 
of the subject with such ability that his 
students, one and all, become masters of 
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Greek, but does this make him a 
“teacher”? Well, that all depends. 


No man or woman can be in any 
school system and teach only his or her 
major subject in college. This is impos- 
sible! There is a “something else” 
which you teach, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. But what is this “something 
else” ?—Well that all depends. 


Vital and necessary as the English, 
Math, or Science, or any other subject 
you were hired to teach, this “something 
else” is of even greater import. Per- 
haps it is detrimental beyond your wild- 
est fancy of its scope and possibility or 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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The “Second Front” 
In Wartime History 


i prwngnes IN THE MINDS of the Amer- 
ican people in 1942 were questions 
of when and where was there to be a 
second front established against the 
enemies of civilization. Paralleling this 
paramount question should have been in 
the mind of every efficient history teacher 
the question of how to create a second 
front, or revised course study, in wartime 
history classes. As difficulties faced the 
Allies in the establishment of such a 
front, so the history instructor faces prob- 
lems in adapting history instruction to 
total war needs. The attitude, “Why 
study history now? It’s being made so 
fast that I can’t keep up with it,” has 
gained wide response. Always prevalent 
is the opinion that history is an antiquat- 
ed, outmoded, non-essential subject. 
Just why then should there be the conten- 
tion that history has the right to demand 
a place along with the essential wartime 
subjects of mathematics and science? 
Just what place has the “antiquated” 
study in aiding the fight for our 
existence? 


In my few years of teaching I have 
discovered two fundamental facts which 
in themselves make the study of history 
and its related subjects very essential. 
First, there is a definite lack of knowl- 
edge of geography, and the relationships 
involved in its study. In view of this 
obvious need, our world history classes 
have undertaken not only to study famil- 
iar places on the wartime globe but are 
compiling a report upon places which in 
the past were seldom or never brought to 
our attention. This project serves the 
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dual purpose of acquainting the students 
with geographical points which are being 
brought to our attention, and creating in 
them the acquisitive instinct and desire to 
probe further into things of infinite value. 
Likewise, in other classes we are empha- 
sizing the geographic angle. For example, 
our economic classes are compiling a 
simplified economic report of all nations 
and areas of the world. The values are 
self-evident. 


The second fundamental observation is 
that greater interest can be created by 
viewing all study through the current 
viewpoint. This does not imply that the 
textbook and other established materials 
are to be disregarded. It does mean that 


‘ the place of the textbook is minimized in 


wartime instruction, and other vital ma- 
terials supplement it. It signifies that the 
teacher can do a more effective job of 
teaching through correlating current 
events, the textbook, map studies, motion 
pictures and projects into an effective 
wartime history course. This type of in- 
struction certainly has no place in the 
course planning of a disinterested, inefh- 
cient, lackadaisical teacher. It demands 
supervision, purposeful planning, and a 
genuine interest in the subject and pupils 
involved. 


To fulfil this last mentioned need 
specifically, and others generally, we 
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have undertaken in our eleventh and 
twelfth grade history classes to write a 
history of the present conflict. All class 
work for several months is centered 
around this project. Motion pictures, 
individual maps provided by the instruc- 
tor, current event study and discussions 
all are correlated with this project. For 
reasons of class convenience and material 
collection, we are dividing the work into 
two projects entitled the European and 
Asiatic Theaters of War. Our sources 
of material are largely confined to maga- 
zines, newspapers, current event leaflets 
and a few books which serve as a tempo- 
rary guide in the study. 

Generally, this is the procedure that 
we follow. The students are divided into 
four groups. Each group is assigned a 
table around which they gather to work. 
At each table a “student supervisor” is in 
charge. He is responsible for the work 
at his table, for discipline to a degree, for 
discharging routine duties of checking 
the roll, making announcements, and for 
helping the less progressive students on 
matters related to the project and other 
types of study. The supervisory system 
provides a partial solution to the problem 
of individual differences. Three tables 
are responsible for collecting the. mate- 
rial, properly filing, and primarily sum- 
marizing it. Each of these tables is 
assigned a certain chronological division 
to be responsible for. The fourth table 
is called the “English table.” These stu- 
dents are the more progressive ones. 
They are responsible for reading books 
of background detail, holding discus- 
sions, formulating plans, for the book, 
and writing the background. Later this 
table is to edit and complete the writing 
of the book. Likewise, this procedure 
serves to effectively solve the problems of 
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-On scheduled 


days maps for the books are made upon 


individual differences. 


a competitive basis. The best map is 
selected to be placed in the completed 
project at the appropriate place. This 
provides added incentive for the student 
and at the same time improves his atti- 
tude, behavior, and response. Motion 
pictures, particularly news-reels, are 
shown regularly to aid in the gathering of 
factual material and the organizing of 
such. This entire procedure effectively 
combined and planned provides a pur- 
poseful and balanced project. 

To me the results have been gratifying. 
Individual differences are largely taken 


care of; a greater knowledge of geog- 
raphy is attained; high points in history 
are magnified rather than relegated to 
the background; pupils are taught how 
to care for and file material; pupils learn 
the value of planning, discussing, and 
working together; disciplinary problems 
are decreased rather than increased; 
pupils learn some of the fundamental 
facts about research; pupil initiative is 
developed; and it provides an effective 
linking of history with other studies. 
Most important, however, is the result 
that I am observing very closely, teaching 
the pupils what we are fighting for and 
the necessity of planning not only for the 
present but for a postwar world of which 
they will be a part. 

By this method the teacher can see 
definite results and thereby evaluate the 
effectiveness of his instruction. Changes 
must be made if necessary; a second front 
in wartime history must be created, and 
a revitalized history course must and will 
appear. A connective link is then formed 
between history and the present conflict. 
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Factors Making For War and Peace 


N THE APPROACH to an analysis of 

this subject I desire to call to your 
attention the major factors or forces 
which I consider make for war and 
peace. These are not necessarily in the 
order of their importance, but in the 
order in which I desire to discuss them. 


I. IDEOLOGIES or PHILOSOPHIES 


Preceding every war there is pretty 
commonly accepted in a state a definite 
ideology or philosophy as to the kind 
of government that is best. The kind of 
religion that shall dominate, the kind of 
economic system that would be best for 
the people, and the type of society that 


. should be accepted by the common 


masses have long been a challenging 
problem. Two philosophies are dominant 
in the world in the present crisis — the 
totalitarian and the democratic philos- 
ophies. Such concepts as the divine right 
of kings and emperors have contributed 
to insurrections and war. Ideas under- 
lying such basic forms of government 
as the monarchial, the bureaucratic, the 
communistic, the fascist and the socialis- 
tic spring from individuals and groups, 
and are spread by these groups for selfish 
interests. The ideology of personal 
liberty prevalent today, and surely that 
which was present just prior to this war, 
was less aggressive than the ideology of 
collectivism. The present leaders of the 
various isms in Europe on the side of the 
totalitarian states have conditioned their 
people for this war by preaching the 
idea that American democracy is based 
upon the ideals of capitalism, which 
enables the few to benefit by the work 
of the masses. They have very success- 
fully indoctrinated the peoples of Ger- 
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many, Japan and Italy with the belief 
that the American and British people are 
Greedy in their economics, Sentimental 
in their morals and Anarchial in their 
government. Such propaganda is a chal- 
lenge to our American way of life. Not 
only must we meet this challenge by the 
winning of a decisive victory in this pres- 
ent struggle but also by off-setting such 
ideologies before they again arouse the 
populace to a state of war and action. 

The effect of ideas or philosophies 
upon conditions in Europe has been 
alarming. Motivated by the philosophies 
and actions of Bismarck, Kaiser Wilhelm 
II, and Hitler, Germany has taken the 
lead in five aggressive wars within a 
century. The spirit manifested by these 
people has cost the lives of at least 
twenty million and has crippled millions 
of others. Hundreds of billions of dol- 
lars have been squandered on the de- 
struction of humanity and all forms of 
civilization and in the development of 
hate. Isn’t it possible for the leaders 
of the world to work out a plan which 
will stop this kind of warfare and de- 
struction and which will stimulate peace 
and understanding? 


II. EconoMIcAL 


The primary cause of all war is man’s 
desire to secure the needed material 
things to sustain life for himself, his 
family and his posterity. The funda- 
mental principle in the whole economic 
system is that man must have food, 
shelter and clothing, but that nature does 
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not provide these in usable form without 
effort upon the part of man. When man 
puts forth effort to obtain these desirable 
necessities he comes into conflict with 
his fellowmen, thus leading to riots, in- 
surrections and war. 

We say that wealth is power, but all 
wealth is produced by the application of 
labor directly or indirectly to the natural 
resources. The system of production 
must have an adequate system of dis- 
tribution. This is necessary in order to 
make for harmony and peace. By 
nature, one country may have an eco- 
nomic advantage because of the richness 
of its natural resources. That state should 
produce those things for trade and ex- 
change which it is best suited by nature 
to produce. 

In the United States we have approxi- 
mately 29 million families and 10 mil- 
lion single persons living alone. Let us 
examine the distribution of wealth among 
these families just before the present 
war: 

(1) 65% had an annual income of 
less than $1,500. 

(2) 14% had an income of less than 
$500 per year. 

(3) 13% had an annual income of 
more than $2,500. , 

(4) 3% had an annual income of 
more than $5,000. 

(5) 1% had an annual income of 
more than $10,000. 

Thus we find that a considerable amount 
of our country’s wealth is enjoyed by a 
small percentage of our people. This is 
true to a certain degree in all other 
nations but perhaps not as much as it 
is in the United States. The United 
States has five times as much usable 
wealth as any other nation in the world. 
This tremendous wealth has been pro- 
duced because of the aggressiveness and 
the spirit of individual initative in a 


representative democracy which has been 
present in America. 

Some friction has developed on the 
part of labor towards capital in this 
machine age. However, labor receives 
about 65% of the national income. This 
will enable labor, if labor is conserva- 
tive, to establish and maintain a high 
standard of living. In peacetime, we 
have approximately 15% of the people 
of the United States living in poverty. 
We do not believe that this condition is 
due to the fact that we are a capitalistic 
nation. There are other factors which 
must be considered in reaching the source 
of a large percentage of this condition. 
True it is, perhaps, that the profits of 
production and trade and commerce in 
many instances may not be equally dis- 
tributed. ‘Nevertheless, the, capital is 


just as essential as labor; the two are in- 


separable in the development of a great 
country. 

We are proud of the fact that the 
United States is a powerful nation eco- 
nomically. We have— 

(1) % of the world’s communication 
facilities. In the United States 
there is one telephone for every 
7 persons while in Europe it is 
one for every 35. 

(2) The United States has produced 
92% of the world’s automobiles, 
making it possible for one auto- 
mobile for every 5 people in the 
United States; while in Europe 
it is one for every 59 people. 

In the United States there is one 
radio set for every 6 people 
while in the four leading coun- 
tries of Europe there is one for 
every 17. 

We also have in the United States— 

(1) 1/3 of the world’s iron 

(2) 40% of the world’s steel 

(3) 25% of the world’s coal 


(3) 
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(4) 2/3 of the world’s oil 

(5) 37% of the world’s copper 
(6) 29% of the world’s zinc 
(7) 24% of the world’s lead 


Through the application of technology 
in the United States, we have become one 
of the greatest producing countries in the 
world. Yet, the application of invention 
to production has caused rapid and im- 
portant changes in our social conditions 
which have in many instances turned 
large numbers of people out of work 
when a new machine has been installed. 


On the farm, for instance, in the 
harvesting of wheat one man can do 
today what it took 60 men to do in 1900. 
Three men can cut and thregh 40 acres of 
wheat per day with a modern cutting 
and threshing machine. 


There has been invented a cotton pick- 
ing machine which, if perfected and put 
into use, would throw 5/6 of the human 
cotton pickers out of work. 


In a shoe factory which once took thou- 
sands of persons to turn out new shoes, 
the revolution of a certain wheel now 
completely sews 200 pairs of shoes. 

There are paper making machines 
a city block long which turn out a sheet 
of paper 21 feet wide and 300 miles long 
in one day. 

There is a rotating machine on a dairy 
farm in New York state which washes, 
dries and milks 60 cows in 12 minutes. 

The invention of the cotton gin, the 
automobile and the radio have complete- 
ly revolutionized the American way of 
life. In the last four decades, we have 
come from the horse and buggy age to 
the rapid-moving machine age. The 
great change in transportation has not 
only revolutionized travel but has 
brought tremendous effects upon our 
social system. All these inventions and 
thousands of others are direct contribu- 
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tions to a new economic way of life and 
a challenge to the intellect. 

All the facts which we have presented 
concerning the United States make us 
one of the most highly developed and 
most progressive countries in the world 
where people live in luxury and enjoy 
an extraordinarily high standard of liv- 
ing. Such a state of affairs, however, 
makes for jealousy on the part of the 
states of Europe and the oriental 
countries. 

We are engaged in a four-fold task to 
increase the application of technology 
to production in order to produce the 
necessary implements of war. Steps 
are being taken to speed up this work. 
They include: 

(1) Government subsidization of the 
private industries and enterprises 
and the adoption of a 60-hour 
week for labor. 

Limitation of the use of scarce 
materials. 

Encouragement .of the use of 
substitutes and the conservation 
of present supplies. 
Encouragement on the farm 
fronts and in the line of agri- 
cultural production of the impor- 
tance of raising all the agricul- 
tural products which it is con- 
venient for the family to raise. 

The whole progress of civilization is 
built upon the elements of the soil, the 
minerals, the timber and the youth of 
the state which war destroys. In look- 
ing forward to post-war planning we 
should not overlook the importance of 
these factors in connection with the hope 
of a permanent peace. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


III. Soca 
The most important thing about man 
is his desire for self-preservation. The 
ability of the individual to make his ad- 
justments in society is one of the great- 
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est marks of his intelligence, training 
and culture. 

The social environment affects us from 
the cradle to the grave. We say that the 


germ of society is the family. If this 
is true, the germ of the family is the 
individual. What the individual is de- 
pends upon inherited characteristics and 
the sum total of all his experiences. In 
the back of the mind of every man is 
the infinite suffering of war which kills 
the best in every race, destroys material 
resources and brings the deepest of grief 
into every home. It brings poverty and 
moral degeneration to the victorious as 
well as to the defeated nation. 

Man has expressed his will of peace in 
the many treaties he has drawn up and 
in the various legations which have func- 
tioned at various times. Yet man tries 
to justify every war either by divine 
declaration in the interest of the com- 
mon man or for freedom and eternal 
peace. 

In the United States there are about 
256 different religious denominations 
which have approximately 67 million 
members composed of 

(1) 43 million Protestants 

(2) 41% million Jews 

(3) 2/3 million Mormons F 

(4) 23 million Catholics (Roman and 

Greek) 

(5) 14 million Quakers | 

(6) million Christian Scientists 

(7) many other minor groups 

The church as a dynamic force in 
society must keep in tune with the social 
and economic trends. It must not falter 
in its obligations to mould character and 
to perpetuate the concepts of democracy 
in a republic. These ideals guarantee 
to every citizen freedom of worship, the 
right to free speech, press and assembly 
and the opportunity to make a living and 
to be comfortable and happy. 
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The school, the college and the church 
have responsibilities in this connection. 
They must unite to suppress uprisings 
which might be detrimental to the rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution. All the 
various religious groups and races in the 
United States act as checks and balances 
in the entire social and economic order. 
Any leakage in character may be traced 
to the home, the church, a pressure group 
or to the neglect of law enforcement on 
the part of the government. 

In the United States over half of the 
families lack the actual necessities of 
life to keep up with the modern standard 
of living. About 7 million homes have 
been condemned as unfit for habitation. 
Half of the children receive no religious 
training whatsoever. 50% of the people 
in the United States have not gone be- 
yond the eighth grade in school. About 
one million children between the ages 
of 6 and 16 are not in school. The 
largest percentage of crime in the United 
States is committed by youth between the 
ages of 15 and 24. The peak or index 
year for crime is 18. 

If our concepts of freedom are to be 


' preserved in the interest of a well organ- 


ized and well governed society, then, we 
must interpret these freedoms to mean 
that one can do as he pleases and go 
where he pleases only within certain 
limitations. 

Materialism and the loss of spiritual 
values have contributed to the warring 
conditions of today in a large sense. 
Regimes are the product of brutality and 
come about when spiritual values are 
swallowed up. Our problem is to think 
seriously upon the dynamic forces in 
society which cause war and make for 
peace. These forces should be carefully 
analyzed and put into a workable plan 
which will make for a speedy victory 
and a lasting peace. 
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fie ABILITY TO SPEAK WELL is one of 
Heaven’s blessings which a man may 
well pray for. The ability to speak, of 
being able to make people listen to what 
one has to say, of inspiring men with 
ideals and convincing them of truth, is 
surely an attribute to be cherished. Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard once said, “Without 
having learned to speak effectively and 
to read intelligently, I have often doubted 
the worthwhileness of a college 
education.” 


Debate coaches have every right to be 
proud of the values which accrue from 
their labors. During the past year, 
600,000 students participated in some- 
thing over 3,000,000 interscholastic de- 
hates. The value students receive from 
this training and experience last year, 
and for many years past, is inestimable. 
William Jennings Bryan once declared 
that debate was the most valuable form 
of public speaking. High schools and 
colleges throughout the land also benefit 
from this activity. These institutions are 
supplied with student leaders and their 
curriculums are augmented because of 
debate. Moreover, recent surveys show 
that such activities as debate are effective 
agencies for morale building in the 
present crisis. In addition to these ad- 
vantages, the nation benefits because in- 
telligent public opinion is formulated 
and society, industry, the professions, 
and the government are later supplied 
with leaders. 


Let us first consider the benefits de- 
rived by the individual student. The 
classical rhetorician Cicero once wrote, 
“,.. it is by this one gift that we are most 
distinguished from brute animals, that 
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we converse together, and can express our 
thoughts by speech.” The educational 
world is coming to realize that debate 
performs an important part in the process 
of developing the individual; that it gives 
the student a breadth of knowledge, en- 
courages logical thinking, cultivates 
effective expression, encourages industry, 
reduces fear and timidity, and develops 
the ability to evaluate and to organize. 
Among the utterances of Daniel Webster 
we find him stating that if all of his re- 
sources and abilities but one were to be 
taken from him, he would elect to retain 
speech, for by it he could regain all else. 

In the next place high schools and col- 
leges benefit very definitely from the 
debate program. It is an accepted fact 
that the better students make the most 
desirable debaters, and that these stu- 
dents given the added advantage of 
training in public speaking, logic, and 
research which comes through debate, 
supplies much of the campus leadership. 
It is not unusual for debaters to be forced 
to drop forensics after their junior year 
because their training and experience in 
debate have made them in demand in 
other phases of school life. In addition, 
speech work which is well under way in 
many schools throughout the nation had 
its beginning in debate. In a large per- 
centage of cases debate has led the way; 
it has opened up a new field; it has been 
the means of introducing speech training 
in our schools. 

Such extra curricular activities also 
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contribute much toward morale building 
in the present crisis. Debate, which is 
quite valuable in normal times, is ex- 
tremely essential in a crisis. It is 
entirely conceivable that these extra 
activities do more for morale building 
than does regular curricular programs. 

Specifically, in the present situation, 
debating tends to: 

(1) Provide an emotional outlet for 
the student; 

(2) Satisfy a desire for action on the 
part of students; 

(3) Help cultivate the attributes of 
good citizenship and worthy character at 
a time when these characteristics are 
most vital; 

(4) Provide a workshop for democ- 
racy and a means of implementing the 
convictions of youth in the democratic 
way of life; 

(5) Promote a much needed “we 
feeling in our community bodies. 

Debating is good for the public, too. 
Not many people seem to agree with this 
point of view, judging from the size of 
the average debate audience. Once an 
audience does assemble to hear a debate 
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it is undoubtedly informed concerning © 


many points of view which it otherwise 
would not consider. The absence of 
large audiences does not. constitute a 
serious criticism of the activity. Parents 
in large numbers do not visit the public 
schools, but that does not constitute a 
serious reflection on the public school 
system. 

The professions benefit by the training 
offered students in speech activities. In 
addition to becoming school leaders they 
later become the leaders in their profes- 
sions and in their communities after they 
leave school. Ministers, statesmen, 
lawyers, business men and radio com- 
mentators all benefit by this training. 


Lowell Thomas, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
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Woodrow Wilson, Alexander Meikeljohn 
(formerly president of Amherst College), 
and scores of others look upon their 
speech training as the most valuable of 
all of their educational experiences. 


Lowell Thomas, writing in the official 
publication of Tau Kappa Alpha, The 
Speaker, supports this point of view when 
he states: 

“As I look back on it now, if given the 
chance to do it all over again, and if obligated 
to choose between four years in college and 
two years of straight public speaking, I would 
take the latter, because under the proper direc- 
tion it could include most of what one gets 
from a four year Liberal Arts course, and then 
some. 

Debate is vital to our system of popu- 
lar government; it is the dynamic essence 
of democratic rule. Tyrannies govern by 
declarations while democracies govern 
by debate. Someone has said that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. By the 
same token, speech is mightier than the 
pen. The spoken word is more powerful 
than any written word can possibly be. 
Winston Churchill knows that; President 
Roosevelt knows that. It is no accident 
that our most outstanding leaders in these 
difficult times are great speakers. 


It is obvious that debating is a valuable 
teaching device. Good coaching of this 
activity becomes good teaching and good 
debating becomes an indispensable edu- 
cational device. Much good teaching in 
this field has been done. But as in any 
phase of education, constant effort should 
be made by those directing the activity to 
improve the methods and as a result im- 
prove the product. The question we shall 
next consider, therefore, is: How can we 
make debating serve all these interests 
in a better way? 

In the first place debating occupies an 


indefinite place on the average high 
school program. It can not be said to 
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occupy an enviable position on many col- 
lege programs. In all too many schools 
debating is treated as a step-child, often 
offered as a sideline and farmed out to 
some teacher of history, manual training, 
or mathematics. 

This arrangement not only results in 
an insecure status for the activity but in 
poorly trained directors. The solution 
can only come through the correlation 
of curricular and extra-curricular speech 
work and the procurement of teachers 
with at least some speech training. De- 
bate coaching at the best is a time con- 
suming activity, but the systems under 
which most of us work require many 
hours of needless effort because all of 
our students come to us inexperienced 
and untrained in the field of speech. 
What a boon to the debate teachers, and 
to society as a whole for that matter, if 
our educators could only be aroused to 
a full appreciation of the values of 
speech training. Surely the day is not 
far off when students of elementary and 
high school levels will be given the mini- 
mum essentials of an adequate speech 
education. 

It has been pointed out by some that 
many debaters adopt unscientific forensic 
methods. There may be some basis for 
this change, but it is not necessary that 
the debater develop an unscientific ap- 
proach. The high school debater should 
regard his work in forensics as a scholar 
regards work in any other field. The 
same practice holds true for the college 
debater. While it is true that the teacher 
will be needed constantly, spending long 
hours assisting the student in gathering 
and assimilating materials, yet this work 
on the part of the teacher should not take 
the place of thorough study on the part 
of the student. Experience has taught us 
that students express better those ideas 
which they have had a part in formulat- 
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ing. Young people need to learn to dig 
facts out for themselves; they need 
to learn to work and they need to 
learn to think. Someone said, “You can 
lead a young man to college, but you 
can’t make him think.” It has come to 
the place where a large percentage of the 
population look with suspicion upon the 
person who dares to think. Students are 
often inclined to engage in a debate with- 
out adequate study and preparation; 
others abuse and distort the facts. Young 
people (and older people) should be 
taught to emphasize intellectual honesty. 
It is easy to be honest in insignificant 
things, but it is quite another matter when 
a student is in need of an additional bit 
of evidence to prove a proposition. A 
debater should learn to test and weigh 
supporting and verifying ideas. He 
should always keep his feet on facts. This 
procedure automatically bars naive spec- 
ulations, bold generalities, and defense- 
less assumptions. 

It may occur to some that debate on 
such a high plane is impossibly ideal. 
If this conclusion be justified, then all 
teaching comes in the same category. It 
is for us to approach as nearly as possible 
these worthy aims. Effort in this direc- 
tion will lead toward “the art of speak- 
ing well”, as Quintilian pointed out long 
ago. 

Friends of debate have also pointed 
out that our debate students develop poor 
speaking habits. They are accused of 
sounding too much like debaters. Again 
I must confess that there is some justifi- 
cation for this point of view. Sometimes 
we lay particular stress on content at the 
expense of effective delivery. As a re- 
sult we practice and practice and make 
permanent a style of delivery which is 
stilted, indirect, and intolerable. Public 
speaking at its best is a means of com- 
municating ideas. Whenever debate de- 
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generates to the place where it becomes 
a discussion by embryonic experts in a 
pompus, though meaningless jargon, at 
that moment it ceases to be debate and 
becomes a limited state of confusion. 


Debate should promote the best stand- 
ard in public speaking, consequently it 
should be direct, sincere, conversational, 
unobtrusive, and thoughtful. Effective 
debaters recognize the audience as the 
most important factor in a speech situa- 
tion. They talk to the audience as though 
they had power to vote on the question. 
They consider the judge as a member of 
the audience. They remember that the 
hearers probably know as little about the 
question as they did when they started to 
study the proposition. The good debater 
makes his talk interesting enough to lis- 
ten to; he uses a simple organization; he 
uses loaded words; he uses captions for 
main points that the audience will re- 
member. He is convincing in what he 
has to say. He should be alert, erect, and 
at ease. 


Finally I should like to mention the 
matter of attitude. Some debaters have 


been charged with the criticism of having 


placed undue significance to winning de- 
bates. Some debaters promote arguments 
with the judge after the debate and. defy 
him to prove that they lost.- (No winning 
team has ever been known to challenge 
the judge to prove that they won!) Others 
place so much importance on the decision 
debate that they refuse to participate in 
a non-decision contest. These attitudes, 
it would seem, are the result of misplaced 
emphasis. If more stress were placed on 
the sheer enjoyment and good that can 
be obtained in debate and less said about 
winning, the whole situation would be 
greatly relieved. It would be a stupid 
fellow indeed who would enter a competi- 
tive event without the will to win, but 
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common sense tells us that coaches and 
students burn up entirely too much 
energy in an effort to win. If one main- 
tains the proper attitude it is possible to 
conceive of a situation where a team 
could win a debate and lose the deci- 
sion. In other words, one does not have 
to get the decision to demonstrate 
achievement in forensics. 

We have considered the values that 
accrue from high school and college de- 
bate. We have discussed ways and means 
of improving the activity, yet none of us 
know what is in store for our schools, 
and we know even less about what will 
become of such activities as debate. Dur- 
ing and immediately following the last 
World War inter-scholastic debating was 
stopped. We must strive to keep the ac- 
tivity alive this time. Transportation, 
finance, and material for teams, all be- 
come formidable problems, but we can 
not afford to let this highly important 
phase of our educational program die 
out. It took years and years to get the 
activity to the place it now occupies. To 
stop the activity now would be to lose all 
that we have gained. Instead of curtail- 
ing our activity let us make our training 
so effective and the services of our stu- 
dents so vital that educators, statesmen 
and even the government of the United 
States can not afford to stop the teaching 
of speech. Let us go out and offer to hold 
debates on timely questions before serv- 
ice clubs, church groups, and school as- 
semblies. Let us substitute intersquad de- 
bates when interscholastic contests be- 
come impossible; make intergroup 
tournaments take the place of interschol- 
astic tournaments. Let us go out and 
offer the services that we are prepared 
to render instead of waiting for someone 
to discover our virtues and call us to 
duty. Confucius said: “Be a live wire.and 
you won’t be stepped on.” 
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Public Works and 





Postwar 


Education in Kentucky 


O SAY THAT WAR has dislocated 

many thousands of Kentuckians and 
has forced them to live in a war economy 
is but using a term with which we have 
all become familiar. Few of us realize 
however that peace will again, not re- 
locate but dis-locate most of those whom 
war dislocated. It is the task of leader- 
ship to take the necessary steps to re- 
locate these dislocated people. 


1. Those who left their jobs and went 
to war and into war-related industries 
will be in a kind of no-man’s-land from 
an occupational standpoint. While they 
have been away the nature of industry 
has changed, manufacturers have con- 
verted to war production, many enter- 
prises have gone out of existence, some 
employers have closed their doors be- 
cause. they could not procure basic ma- 
terials, or because the war does not need 
what they produce. 


Many of those who went away have 
been trained to perform new skills and 
to render new types of services. While 
they have been away new human needs 
have been discovered, new processes 
have been inaugurated, and many old 
practices have been abandoned. The 
world, to be sure, will not be a new 
world but a world whose constant re- 
newal processes have definitely been ac- 
celerated. 


2. Since the war started construction 
not related to the war effort in a direct 
way has virtually stopped; only the most 
minor and essential repairs of buildings 
have been permitted, only where there 
was extreme need have any buildings 
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been erected; only the most vital roads 
have been built; and only minimum re- 
pairs and upkeep have been permitted. 
In the meantime the need for new school 
buildings, new homes and new roads, as 
well as the need for repairs of buildings 
and roads have accumulated and await 
only the release of men and materials. 
All of this means, that if the war should 
close, say, in 1945, there will be need for 
the normal buildings and repairs added 
to the accumulated needs in these areas 
since 1939-1940. If planning takes 
place in the interest of total human needs, 
dislocated people can be re-located while 
employed in building and repairing the 
physical plants of our service agencies. 


3. During the war, and in spite of it, 
human needs have changed and by the 
end of the war these needs will be re- 
flected in the popular demand on the 
schools for types of services not de- 
manded of them before. The war, fought 
by people who know, who are trained, 
who are educated to do specific things, 
will be followed by a trained and edu- 
cated man’s peace. It will be a world 
which will demand some of the educa- 
tional blessings we proclaimed so much 
during the war. The people will want 
education really to meet their needs and 
improve the quality of living. 


4. When every child shall be expected 
to have opportunity for training physical 
education, in trades, agriculture, busi- 
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ness, home making we shall need a dif- 
ferent school plant in which he may be 
served. We shall need a better arranged, 
better equipped elementary school, and 
we shall need a better arranged, better 
equipped secondary school, and we shall 
need a better arranged, better equipped 
college. To get these we must build out- 
right many new plants, enlarge and re- 
arrange others, and repair still others. 

5. Many of the schools must be re- 
located in the interest of population 
shifts, transportation conveniences and 
general economy in administration. Here 
it will be desirable to coordinate the 
school building program with the pro- 
gram of road construction. 

6. It is highly essential that the state 
and every community in the state shall 
get ready to meet the problems of restor- 
ing a dislocated mass of people, and to 
do it in a way that these people will be 
located so they can make a decent living 
while rebuilding the state’s service agen- 
cies. The school people in the state and 
in each community should join with 
leaders of other service areas — public 
and private—in planning the total public 
works program— 


a. Definite information should be 


collected in each county with a view 
to determining the amount of home 
building and home repair which 
should take place following the war. 

b. Definite information should be 
collected in each county with the view 
to determining building construction 
and repair in trades and industry. 

c. Definite information should be 
collected in each county with the view 
to determining the public buildings 
other than schools which may be 
erected following the war. 

d. Definite information should be 
procured with the view to determining 
the amount of road building and re- 


pair which will likely take place in 

the county immediately following the 

war. 

e. Definite information should be 
collected concerning the kind of cur- 
riculum the schools can offer, the ade- 
quacy of buildings to meet these needs, 
and the amount of building construc- 
tion and repair that will likely take 
place after the war. In studying the 
need for a building program for 
schools after the war attention should 
be focused upon the need for guidance 
and training facilities for persons who 
will return to the county and will not 
be able to find a job. The school must 
meet this need in every county. Ifa 
man has something to do for which he 
is not prepared then the school must 
help. 

7. In any school building construction 
and repair program the state and local 
taxing units can care for 50 per cent 
to 75 per cent of the cost. Any plan for 
a building program must include ways 
and means of financing buildings. This 
means that state and local sources of 
building revenue should be examined. 
It means that a comprehensive Federal 
Aid program for schoolhouse construc- 
tion should be prosecuted under condi- 
tions that the fund be channeled through 
public school agencies. 

Superintendent Brooker was consulted 
about the school building construction 
status in Kentucky. He says that about 
12 buildings have been destroyed by fire 
since Pearl Harbor. These buildings 
ranged in size from 8 to 24 rooms. Only 
one or two have been replaced. He pre- 
dicts that expenditure for school building 
construction during the five years im- 
mediately following the war will reach 
$20,000,000. It is his belief that a pub- 
lic works program should be sponsored 
by the Federal Government immediately 
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following the war and this program 
should include funds for school building 


construction. 


The view taken here is that the school 
should be seriously concerned with the 
total needs of people. They should take 
the lead or join with other leaders who 
will come back home from war and from 
industry, and to rehabilitate those people 
if possible. With this in mind the fol- 
lowing program of action is recom- 
mended: 

1. A State-wide committee with a paid 
Executive Director should be set up. 

2. The duty of this committee would 
be to get every county (including the city 
in the county) to select one of its own 
people or a group of its own people to 
study in detail the resources and needs 
of the community in meeting after-war 
reconstruction. They should determine 

a. The probable number of people 
who will need jobs. 

b. The number of jobs now avail- 
able. 

c. The amount expected to be spent 
for new homes. 

d. The amount to be spent for re- 
pairs. 

e. The new equipment to be pur- 
chased after the war, or when it be- 
comes available, such as farm ma- 
chinery, tractors, trucks, automobiles, 
refrigerators, radios, etc., etc., and 
total intentions of the people to spend. 

f. The need for new school build- 
ings. 

g. The need for other public build- 
ings, playgrounds, parks, etc. 

h. The amount of road construction 
which can take place. 

There is every reason to believe that 
if we get seriously concerned with mak- 
ing our school program meet human 
needs, we shall go a long way toward 
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meeting the problem of unemployment 
and the problems of living. We can not 
plan alone for if we do we will plan 
unwisely. We must take our place 
among the planners for social good. We 
must not let others take our place. We 
must look at the total state program and 
be sure that any public works program 
includes the schoolhouse construction 
program. 





A Helpful Hint for You 


It is reported to us that pilots on 
tedious, uneventful, monotonous flights 
find chewing Gum seems to help keep 
them more awake and give them a better 
sense of concentration and attention... . 
We know this is so in factories where 
work is monotonous and repetitive. Might 
there not also be an idea here for you with 
certain pupils? No, not in school where 
chewing the Gum has no definite purpose 
because the child has you and his class- 
mates to help keep him on his toes, but 
AT HOME at what so many children 
think of as that boring homéwork. Might 
it not be worth trying — to suggest chew- 
ing Gum THEN? It is quite possible, 
based on the experience of the flyers, the 
chewing will make for a keener approach 
to the homework as well as foster better 
concentration. Besides having a welcome, 
wholesome, delicious stick of Wrigley’s 
Spearmint to chew THEN might do a 
lot for improved attitude toward the work. 


Continual war-condition-demands for a 
popular, wholesome, quality Gum such as 
Wrigley’s Spearmint make it scarce sof 
that there is not enough to go around. 
And because of this, we want you to have 
this new picture of the PURPOSEFUL 
and USEFUL side of our product, urg- 
ing its use only when and where it is 
really needed . . . THE MAKERS OF 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT. 
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each time you use an ERPI FILM. 
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Stop, Look, Listen 


HE KENTUCKY TEACHERS RETIRE- 

MENT SYSTEM has 27,800 members 
of whom 18,000 are in active professional 
service, at this time, and 9,800 are 
temporarily out of the profession for 
various reasons. 


Those temporarily out of the profes- 
sion include members on leave for ill- 
ness, etc.; those serving in or with the 
armed forces; and those teaching in other 
states or doing civilian work of various 
kinds. All of the 9,800 have left their 
accounts in the Teachers’ Savings Fund 
where they are regularly being credited 
with 3% compound interest during a 
period of three years of absence. They 
will retain all prior and subsequent 
service credit for three scholastic years 
subject to extension to six scholastic 
years upon request to the Board of Trus- 
tees. If any of these members return to 
the profession in Kentucky within three 
years (or six years as explained above) 
they will have the same status as to 


service credit, contribution and member- 


ship as when they left. 


Surely this is a wise and generous pro- 
vision of the Retirement Act. 


Members on leave and members serv- 
ing in or with the armed forces may pay 
their usual contribution based upon 
their last annual educational contract 
and receive subsequent service credit for 
each month paid for. Many are doing 
this, but all should be. Lack of under- 
standing of the provisions of the Retire- 
ment Act is responsible for this neglect 
of personal interest. 

Members not on leave and not serving 


in or with the armed forces do not have 
this privilege of paying their contribu- 
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tions. Their protection lies in holding 
their status as long as possible. This 
they can do merely by not severing their 
connection with their Retirement System. 
If they do not return to active service in 
Kentucky they have ten years in which 
to withdraw their contributions and in- 
terest. Surely with ten years in which to 
do it, it is not expedient that a member 
sever all connection with the Retirement 
System immediately upon resigning. 


Since the Retirement System began, 
1,764 have withdrawn their accounts and 
surrendered their Membership and Prior 
Service Certificates. This is not a large 
number for three years. Most of these 
should have done so. But there are a 
few with many years of service credit, 
and in middle age, who have acted too 
hastily. They appear to have considered 
their Prior Service Certificate a mere 
scrap of paper in comparison with a re- 


fund of $50 to $200 cash in hand. 


The grass was not as green as it ap- 
peared in the other field and some of the 
withdrawn members are coming back. 
Certainly every one is glad to have them 
and the pupils will profit most by their 
return. There are two things the return- 
ing teacher must do if he withdrew his 
account upon leaving. 


1. Enter as a new teacher, without 
service credit, and probably in a higher 
contribution bracket. 


2. Return to the Retirement System 
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the amount withdrawn plus 3% com- 
pound interest for the length of time he 
held the refund; provided he was absent 
from the profession in Kentucky not 
more than three scholastic years. If he 
was absent more than three scholastic 
years he comes under (1) above. 

If he may do number (2) above, and 
does it within one semester after be- 
ginning active service he is fully rein- 
stated in every way. He cannot, how- 
ever, pay dues for the years he was 
absent. 

It is always easier to draw it out than 
it is to return it. And where can a mem- 
ber get 3% compound interest during 
these times? He can get the interest for 
three years and then withdraw if he is 
still out of the profession. 

It seems so unthoughtful that 19 mem- 
bers fifty years old-and older have upon 
going into other work immediately with- 
drawn their accounts and surrendered 
their Membership and Prior Service Cer- 
tificates. One teacher, eligible to retire 
with a very nice annuity, withdrew her 
account of less than $200 in preference 
—and against our most solemn advice. 
She just couldn’t understand. 


No real teacher leaving the profession 
can be positive that he will not return. 


The prospect for better, much better, 
salaries is bright; the tenure law gives 
protection to the qualified teacher; better 
buildings and facilities are coming; and 
the Retirement Act, which will improve 
with the years; all conspire to stabilize 
the profession and induce the experi- 
enced teacher to remain in. If you hold 
a Prior Service Certificate it is probably 
worth more than you suspect. At least 
you can with profit inform yourself as 
to its worth before deciding to surrender 
it for a small refund you do not par- 
ticularly need at this time. 
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TO TEACHERS WHO NEED 


PERSONAL LOANS 


How to borrow $100—$200—$300 
on your salary 


‘OULD $100 or $200 relieve you of your money problems? 

Household Finance service has been specially designed 
to help teachers meet emergencies. If you have a steady posi- 
tion you may borrow the cash you need simply and privately. 
You me even obtain your loan and make your payments by 
mail. © security, no salary assignment, no endorser is re- 
quired. School authorities are never questioned about your 
credit. We lend merely on your promise to repay. 

You may repay your loan in monthly instalments up to twelve. 
We have many payment plans to fit our service to your needs. 
Choose the payment plan that suits you best: If you borrow 
$100 and repay in six monthly instalments of $18.48 each, the 
cost of your loan is $10.88. The cost of a $50 loan repaid in 
three monthly instalments of $17.69 each is only $3.07. The 
sooner you repay your loan the less it costs. Payments shown 
in the table include principal and interest. You pay nothing 
more. Apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. Or 
send the handy coupon for full information about our “loans 
by mail’’ service. 


Household guides used as texts 
Household’s booklets on money management and better buy- 
manship give hundreds of practical suggestions for wise buying 
and spending. These booklets are widely used in home eco- 
nomics classes as study and reference texts. Ask or write for 
free sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 

50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.70 45.58 35.06 28.76 4.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


Est. 1878 
LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
is 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LouIsvILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
4th F1., Starks Bldg. (P.O. Zone 2) Phone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, 3rd F1. 
Third and Main Bldg. (Post Office Zone 8) Phone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Co: tion, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower (Post Office Zone 2) Phone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
FREE Booklet and Application Blank 
Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HovuseHoLD FINANCE CorporaTIoNn, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 





KSJ4 


Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How a Teacher Can 


Get a Loan.”’ I understand this request places me under no obliga- 
tion to negotiate a loan. 

OC EER OE PE Ee LIN Lee on T CLUE CAT CET 
INN ict V 6:c1d neu cial 2 clalaa a ciate a's's aida dis, PEM didivieiale di clae awn aa ae 
Se hi ee uoaiins be waainea on weea’ NG s:3 <aiaieeae $c econ 
Amount I wish to borrow $..............6.04-- RC stab va siuta Months 
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Duties and Relationships of the 
Elementary School Principal 


To the Superintendent: The principal 
is the administrative head of his school, 
receiving his authority from the superin- 
tendent and is responsible to him for the 
efficient maintenance of the work of his 
school. Both the principal and superin- 
tendent should be frank and helpful to 
one another willing to shoulder responsi- 
bility. The principal and superintendent 
both should possess many executive qual- 
ities, in order to secure the ideal relation- 
ships which are based on the cordial and 
cooperative spirit. 


To the Community: The principal has 
a definite responsibility to meet. His 
school is not isolated from the interests 
and activities of the community. If suc- 
cessful he does three things well: first, 
he is alert to secure the comments and 
suggestions which bear upon child wel- 
fare as they relate to his school; second, 
he interprets the program of his school 


and of the entire system to the people; 


and third, he shares actively in the ac- 
tivities and interests of his community. 


In order to have satisfactory school 
and community relationships, the foun- 
dation should be built upon a personal 
basis. Home contacts, either made by 
the principal or teachers, bring the 
home and school close together. Edu- 
cators are recognizing the fact that there 
must be much closer relationship be- 
tween the school and the home if the 
school serves the child to the best ad- 
vantage. 


To the Supervisor: The duties of the 
supervisor have been misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by so many principals, 
that much confusion has arisen because 
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of dual responsibilities. Both the prin- 
cipal and supervisor are directly respon- 
sible to the superintendent but each in a 
different manner. They are both carry- 
ing out the policy of the superintendent, 
but the principal is held directly respon- 
sible for the work of his building, while 
the supervisor acts as an advisor to the 
principal. One of the most helpful 
services which a principal does for a 
supervisor is to create a feeling of friend- 
ship on his part as well as developing 
in the teachers a receptive attitude. 


The only way to have harmonious re- 
lations, is to make supervision as demo- 
cratic as supervisory officers and teachers 
can make it. 


To the Teachers: The principal and 
teacher come in contact with each other 
daily and in this relationship form a 
mutual understanding of loyalty and 
friendship. We all know the sympathetic 
cooperation that exists between teacher 
and pupil is ideal, and this is the same 
feeling which should exist between the 
principal and teachers. Stella Holes 
says, ‘“‘One mark of a school in which the 
right relationship exists between princi- 
pal and teachers, is an atmosphere in 
which the principal is accepted as one 
of the group. Together we meet the 
problem, together we work out our ideals, 
remedy our failures, and rejoice in our 
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THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The sweep of events in a world at war intensifies the need and the extent of 
encyclopedia revision. At the same time, fullest cooperation must be given to 
restrictions on materials and manpower of book production. Despite such 
difficulties the continuous revision program of THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, originated over 25 years ago, goes forward without 
interruption. Both editorial advisors and specialist contributors are greatly 











| rapidly as possible. 


"4 
YOUR PATRONAGE AND | 


CONSIDERATION ARE 
DEEPLY APPRECIATED 


War-time delays with respect to 
materials and manufacturing are 
unavoidable. This situation, com- 
bined with a greatly increased 
demand for THE WORLD 
BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, may 
from time to time cause delays of 
several weeks in shipment of the 
current revised edition. However, 
all orders are being filled in the 
order of receipt, and our printers, 
book binders, and shippers — 
—— craftsmen who have long 
aided in production of THE 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA—will complete the man- 
ufacture and shipment of sets as 





_ 





increasing the extent of revision and new 
development, in conjunction with their 
work as educators. 


To the teachers and librarians who have helped 
make THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
a significant contribution to American education, 
we extend sincere thanks for their cooperation 
and cordial approval. 


You have aided us throughout a quarter-century 
of continuous revision and ever closer adaptation 
to the needs of the school curriculum. You have 
cooperated in the. most extensive educational 
surveys ever made to guide encyclopedia revision. 
You have assisted in the preparation of these 19 
volumes which have been called “indispensable 
in elementary and high school libraries.” 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION ° 23,5, .Wes*sr Drive 








successes; together we travel along the 
high road of our choice.” 
SuGGESTED DuTIEs OF ELEMENTARY 
PRINCIPAL 
I. Improving the technique of teach- 


1. Suggests adopting methods to 
individual differences. 

Gives educational and mental 
tests. 

Observes instruction. 

. Holds personal and group con- 
ferences. 


N 


na Pw 


ing. 

6. Hold professional _ teachers’ 
meetings. 

II. Improving teachers in service. 

1. Encourages professional organ- 
izations. 

2. Sends teachers to visit. 

3. Directs professional study. 








S$ and And.. 


with Christmas Jacket 





By 
_W. P. King : 3, 


Complete collection of poems published 
in the K.E.A. magazine up to May 1942 


A perfect Christmas gift 
for and to teachers 


ing. III. 


. Gives demonstrations in teach- IV 


— 


4. Leaves of absence for post 
graduate work or travel. 

5. Helps teachers to establish right 
attitude. 

6. Delegates professional duties. 

Improving the curriculum. 

Suggests facts to be emphasized. 

Suggests minimum essentials. 

. Provides material for use. 

Adjusts the curriculum to the 

needs of the particular school. 

Encourage creative curriculum 

work. 


ow Bene 


Miscellaneous improvements. 

1. Aids with school discipline. 

2. Holds conference with pupils 

and parents. 

3. Suggests neat appearance of 
room. 

4. Cooperates with community. 

5. Helps plan extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. 

6. Definite office hours for teachers. 

7. Plans programs for himself. 

8. Directs work of the janitor. 

9. Understands and enjoys child 
life and visualizes its possibili- 
ties. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Barr, A. S. and Burton, U. H., The 


Supervision of Instruction. New 


York, D. Appleton and Co. 1922. 


. Kyte, George C., How to Supervise. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin 1930. 


. Gist, Arthur S., The Administration 


of an Elementary School. New York, 
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THE HOBSON PRESS 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


Cloth, 5x8, 86 pages, postpaid $1.25 


20% discount to teachers. 























FACTORY RECONDITIONED 
16MM SOUND PROJECTORS 


Amprosound, one case____$275.00 
Bell & Howell, one case__ 295.00 
Movie-Mite, one case... 193.00 
DeVry, two case_____-_~_ 362.00 


All Guaranteed — Cash 
F.0.B. Lexington 


D. T. Davis Company 
231 W. Short St. Lexington, Ky. 
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:* IS NOT UNFAIR to state that the rural 
school has become a “forgotten”’ in- 
stitution in many sections of the country. 


. When it has been remembered, in all too 


many instances it has been thought of as 
a benighted, archaic social unit belong- 
ing to the horse and buggy age. Of 
course, there are many exceptions. It 
is these exceptions that give us hope for 
the future of the rural school. 

With 45 per cent of the American 
people residing in rural districts, and 
considering the disproportionately large 
number of children of school age in these 
areas, it is important that we do not for- 
get the people in this area of the United 
States. The rural communities have the 
heaviest educational loads to carry and 
in the majority of cases are the least able 
to carry them. As a general rule, rural 
schools are not adequately supported; 
teachers are inadequately prepared, and 
the physical facilities are below a reason- 
able standard. The reasons for these 
conditions are known to most of those 
interested in rural education and in the 
general welfare of rural people. Three 
of the most significant reasons are (1) 
lack of sufficient revenue, (2) unaware- 
ness of ways to attack the problem, and 
(3) indifference or a defeatist attitude 
on the part of those who could remedy 
the situation. 


There is little to be gained by merely 
stating the problem, except for the effect 
of the contrast with communities that do 
have good rural schools. L. B. Sipple, 
head of the department of education in 
the Municipal University in Wichita, 
Kansas, once said, “I have yet to see a 
good rural school that does not have be- 
hind it an organized community.” 


December, 


Not Forgetting the Rural School 


By I. D. WEEKs 


Chairman, Rural Service 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


Chicago, Ill. 
© 


Schools are of the people, for the people, 
and by the people. What the public 
really wants it gets. The kind of school 
the people desire they can usually have, 


provided there are no_ impossible 
barriers. Schools are mirrors of public 
opinion. 


Since the standards of education in a 
community are determined in a large 
measure by the educational ideals of the 
people, it is highly important that they 
possess a genuine educational conscious- 
ness. This can best be developed 
through cooperative effort. To obtain 
maximum cooperation, it is necessary 
that the people of a community be as- 
sociated in some organization. A com- 
munity-wide organization interested sole- 
ly in child welfare provides avenues 
through which people may study their 
community. It also enables the members 
to attack their problems in an organized 
manner. 

The parent-teacher association has one 
purpose, and that is the promotion of 
child welfare. It is noncommercial, non- 
political, and nonsectarian; it is there- 
fore adaptable to almost any community. 
Its objects are: 

To promote the welfare of children 
and youth in home, school, church, and 
community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care 
and protection of children and youth. 

To bring into closer relation the home 
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and the school that parents and teachers 
may cooperate intelligently in the train- 


ing of the child. 


To develop between educators and the 
general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest ad- 
vantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. 


The writer is of the very definite 
opinion that the parent-teacher associa- 
tion is the one organization best suited 
to the promotion of child welfare in the 
rural community. Rural parent-teacher 
associations have not always been a suc- 
cess, but careful study usually reveals 
the reason or reasons for their failure. 
These reasons are not at all insurmount- 
able. In some places failure has been 
due to poor leadership and in others to 
lack of understanding of the real pur- 
poses of the organization. In a few in- 
stances it has been due to lack of proper 
coordination and cooperation with other 
existing organizations. 


What does a rural parent-teacher as- 


sociation have to offer the rural school 


and the rural community? 


It affords an organization interested 
in the welfare of all of the children and 
youths of the community. It offers a 
means of banding people together in the 
interest of child welfare, with district, 
state, and national leadership. This 
leadership has only one objective, and 
that is raising the welfare level of boys 
and girls. The state and national organ- 
izations stimulate and assist the local 
unit in a variety of ways. A great many 
helpful publications are issued; confer- 
ences are held; speakers are provided; 
and counsel is always available. 


The rural parent-teacher association 
can be adapted to meet the local needs. 
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The guiding principles of the association 
are sufficiently flexible to meet the needs 
of practically any community. 


What do rural associations accomplish 
in a community? 


They provide an avenue through which . 


people may inform themselves about the 
education, health, recreation, and wel- 
fare of youth. They create means by 
which people may study the questions 
vital to child welfare. They create a 
way to bring parents and teachers closer 
together. They promote understanding 
between parents and teachers. They 
serve as a means of creating public opin- 
ion favorable to raising community edu- 
cational standards. 


The rural school will not be forgotten 
when the patrons of the school are in- 
formed and united in the cause of pro- 
viding a more wholesome environment 
for their children. The rural parent- 
teacher association, functioning as it 
should, cannot help but accomplish a 
great deal in a rural community. 


In addition, a rural association fre- 
quently meets a social need in a com- 
munity; it breaks down isolation and 
provincialism and is valuable from that 
standpoint. Although providing hot 
lunches, playground equipment, library 
books, and pictures is not the real reason 
for the existence of a parent-teacher as- 
sociation, it does have value and should 
not be discouraged, at least during the 
early years of the organization. 


A parent-teacher association, to func- 
tion properly in a rural community, must 
depart from the usual practices common 
in urban communities. Rural association 
meetings are generally better attended if 
they are held in the evening. Small chil- 
dren will accompany their parents to 
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these meetings, and it is necessary to 
make some provision for them. This 
may be accomplished by setting up a 
nursery in charge of some responsible 
adult. The older children may play 
supervised games during the business 
meeting and the serious part of the pro- 
gram. It is sometimes difficult to follow 
these suggestions, because of lack of 
building space. However, many of the 
newer rural schools have basements that 
lend themselves to the idea. 


How can you learn more about the 
parent-teacher association? 


Every state in the union has a state 
parent-teacher organization. There is a 
chairman of Rural Service in each state 
congress. You can write to your state 
president or to your state Rural Service 
chairman for literature on the rural as- 
sociation. 


After working with rural schools and 
rural communities in one capacity or an- 
other for a quarter of a century, I am 
convinced that they need not be forgotten. 
The rural parent-teacher association, 
properly functioning, is one of the surest 
ways to see that they are remembered. 





New Books 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 
Riding the Air 
Practical Spanish Grammar 
Air Navigation Workbook 

Ginn AND COMPANY 
Occupations Today 

THE MAcmILLaN Co, 
Introductory Psychology 
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Another Zero Nearer 


Gpiet New Year! 
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If you think Zeros don’t add up, better revise 
your pre-Pearl Harbor mathematics . . . and 
ask the man who downs one! 


The fighter pilot who has just chalked up 
his third victory is three long steps nearer 
home—nearer the girl who's waiting—nearer 
his happiest New Year. 


Greyhound’s share in bringing our fighters 
back to the land they love consists of carrying 
manpower and womanpower—supplying the 
vital transportation that is life-blood to war 
production. Today, with more than 4,000 
Greyhound employees in the fighting forces, 
another 17,000 are helping carry the war 
load here at home. 


And when this war is won, look ahead 
to luxurious, scenic travel on a brand 
new scale—marked by the economy that 
made Greyhound famous—made to 
measure for a new and better world! 


Will you give 45 minutes 
to save a fighter’s life? 


About 45 minutes after you walk into Red Cross Blood 
Donor headquarters, you walk out with a glow of pride 
that won’t ever come off . . . for you've given a pint 
of blood that ad, save an American fighter’s life on 
some far battlefield. 
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The Federal Aid Campaign 


By WILLARD E. GIvENS 
Executive Secretary 
National Education Association 
Washington, D.C. 


i ee CAMPAIGN for federal aid to pub- 
lic education reached a high point 
when the U. S. Senate between October 
12 and 20, in the midst of many pressing 
problems, spent five days debating 
Senate Bill S. 637. For the first time in 
sixty years the Senate considered a 
measure proposing federal aid to the 
public elementary and secondary schools. 

This bill calls for an emergency ap- 
propriation of $200,000,000 per year 
for teacher’s salaries and an appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 annually to equal- 
ize educational opportunity thruout the 
United States. The bill prohibits federal 
control of education and would channel 
federal appropriations thru our regular- 
ly constituted state and local school 
systems. 

There was no forthright vote upon the 
merits of the measure because of the pas- 
sage of a treacherous amendment sup- 
ported by the enemies of the bill under 
the cloak of non-discrimination to minor- 
ity groups. 

Despite special provisions in the bil 
itself safeguarding the interests of minor- 
ity groups, an amendment was introduced 
by Senator Langer of North Dakota read- 
ing as follows: “Provided, that there 
shall be no discrimination in the admin- 
istration of the benefits and appropria- 
tions made under the respective pro- 
visions of this act or in the state funds 
supplemented thereby on account of 
race, creed, or color.” 

After this amendment had been passed 
by the very close vote of 40 to 37, several 
supporters of the bill joined in recom- 
mitting it to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor where it awaits 
further action. Had a vote been taken 
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upon the merits of the bill itself, there 
was every evidence that the measure 
would have passed the Senate. The fact 
that the opposition resorted to legislative 


trickery is the best evidence of their fear 


that the measure would pass. 

The amendment was opposed by both 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People and by the 
American Teachers Association (Negro). 
They recognized the amendment for 
what it was—a trick to shelve the entire 
proposal. 

Editorially the Washington Post said: 
“Tt was not even an open and honest act 
of strangulation by men willing to stand 
up and be counted. Instead it was ac- 
complished deviously, from behind, by 
legislative trickery. The pious gentle- 
men involved did not care to leave any 
fingerprints. First they amended the bill 
to make it fit their accusations. Then 
they applied the garrote.” 

The purpose of S. 637 and the com. 
panion bill H. R. 2849 is to meet the 
crisis that exists in public education. In 
this great country of ours, at a time when 
salaries for other groups have kept pace 
with the rising cost of living, there are 
10,000 teachers getting less than $300 
annually; 66,000 getting less than $600; 
and 360,000 getting less than $1200. 
Living costs have risen more than 21 per 
cent since 1939 so that, despite raises in 
teachers salaries in some places, their 
total purchasing power has been reduced 
by more than $100,000,000 since that 
time. Thousands of our best teachers 
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have been forced from the profession. 
This loss will continue until the Federal 
Government recognizes the gravity of the 
situation and assumes its share of re- 
sponsibility for adequate education of 
all the children of all the people. 

The fight against S. 637 was led prin- 
cipally by Senator Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio who—according to the newspaper 
PM—-spent at least $1200 a year on each 
of his four sons to have them educated 
in the same private school in which he 
was educated. Mr. Taft made the ab- 
surd statement that “Nothing we can do 
in regard to education will in any way 
affect the conduct of the war.” Among 
the Senators joining with Mr. Taft in 
opposition were Walsh of Massachusetts, 
Reed of Kansas, Bridges of New Hamp- 
shire, Millikin of Colorado, Vandenberg 
of Michigan, Danaher and Maloney of 
Connecticut, Willis of Indiana, McCarran 





of Nevada, Revercomb of West Virginia, 
and Robertson of Wyoming. 

The sponsors of the bill in the Senate 
—Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah and 
Senator Lister Hill of Alabama — de- 
veloped the case for this measure with 
great skill and courage. Among the Sen- 
ators who gave vigorous support on the 
floor were Senators Pepper of Florida, 
Barkley of Kentucky, Murdock of Utah, 
Guffey of Pennsylvania, Overton of 
Louisiana, George of Georgia, Caraway 
and McClellan of Arkansas, Stewart of 
Tennessee, Aiken of Vermont, Chavez of 
New Mexico, Tunnell of Delaware, and 
Thomas of Oklahoma. 

Delay in the passage of this measure 
by the Senate was disappointing but only 
a skirmish was lost. Treacherous 
political trickery may delay our cause 
but cannot block it. The fight must go 
on until the federal government recog- 








The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
recently wrote us: 


*¢ Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lemarr! No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.°? 
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nizes its responsibility for public educa- 
tion and until the principle of utilizing 
our regularly constituted state and local 
school systems in the distribution of 
federal aid is established. We know 
that if we do not succeed in obtaining 
legislation which will provide federal 
aid thru school channels we shall soon 
have it thru special federal agencies 
which will bypass the public schools and 
which will be controlled from Washing- 
ton. That has been the record of the 
past ten years thru legislation creating 
WPA, NYA, the Lanham Act, etc. 

The fight for this measure in the Sen- 
ate was not in vain. The comprehensive 
debate on the Senate floor was a great 
advance. Public opinion was focused 
upon the schools as never before. Forty- 
one senators participated in this debate. 
The bill remains pending business before 
the Senate. Several senators who par- 
ticipated in the plot by which the Langer 
amendment was passed have since taken 
the floor to try to explain their actions. 
Vigorous work is continuing in the 
Senate to change enough votes on the 
amendment so that this legislation can 
be brought out again in this session. 

Meanwhile the fight will be carried 
forward vigorously in the House of Rep- 
resentatives to obtain a hearing on H. R. 
2849 which was introduced by Congress- 
man Ramspeck of Georgia last June. 
Should the House Committee, which has 
previously refused to hold hearings on 
federal aid measures fail to act in 
this case, a petition will be circulated 
to bring the measure directly to the 
House floor. 

The campaign for federal aid and for 
the establishment of a sound policy in 
the relations of the federal government 
to the schools has been materially 
strengthened thru help from the NEA 
War and Peace Fund. Only a strong 
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militant national organization of teach- 
ers can fight the battles which must be 
won if the cause of free public educa- 
tion is to be safeguarded and promoted. 

This legislation can be passed in the 
present Congress if we bring to bear upon 
it the combined and militant forces of 
the teaching profession and the friends 
of public education in each one of the 
435 congressional districts. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLyYN anp Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company—Miss Mary Swain, 230 
N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Baoxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. 
City, Ky. 
D. C. HeatH anp Company—Mr. Ray F. Grizzell, 
Ft. Mitchell, Ky. 
Hovucuton Mirriin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Wil- 
liams, Alexandria, Ky. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. 
chester, Ky. 

Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 

McCormicx-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 

Ranp McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

Sitver Burpetr Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

WessTER PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book EncycLopepia—Mr. S. 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 

Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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| oor THE WRITER Was ap- 
proached by a teacher who had im- 
provised a device “to take all the work 
out of grading papers.” It was a simple 
device—a piece of cardboard 2” x 6” 
on which were consecutive numbers 
running from 1 to 50, and opposite the 
numbers were “yes” and “no” answers 
to be checked. The teacher read the 
questions to the pupils who checked the 
answers. Then the pupils exchanged 
cards, the teacher read the correct 
answers, the pupils checked them and 
tabulated the scores. The test was given, 
the papers were graded, and the test re- 
sults recorded within one class period. 
Time saved for the teacher! 


Even before the day of Thorndike’s 
statement to the effect that, ‘““Whatever 
exists at all exists in some amount and 
can be measured”, teachers were trying 
to find labor-saving devices for determin- 
ing the extent to which their teaching had 
been effective. Many devices have been 
perfected. One wonders that some in- 
ventive genius has not already worked 
out some X-ray-type machine for photo- 
graphing the learning product — just 
place the pupil before the machine, press 
the button, and, presto, there is the pic- 
ture of what has been learned. No 
guessing! 

The writer is not trying to debunk 
labor-saving testing devices. More power 


to the teacher who can devise them! He Pi 


does want to point out, however, the 
danger of accepting objective measure- 
ment as the sole test of the learning 
product. 


If the element of chance could be 


Objective Tests Should Supplement 
Not Supplant Other Types of Examinations 


By ARVILLE WHEELER 
Superintendent, Ashland Public Schools 
Ashland, Ky. 


eliminated from the objective tests 
(which it can’t), the results obtained,/ 
at best, would be nothing more than 
factual knowledge. Testing for facts has 
its value; but testing for facts is not 
enough. It is not factual knowledge but 
the application of factual knowledge— 
what the pupil can do with facts learned 
—that counts. This important phase of 
learning, the objective tests do not 
measure. 


Objective tests, therefore, should be 
used to supplement, not supplant, tests 
designed to measure ability to use factual 
information. Both types of tests are de- 
sirable and have a place in the testing 
program. No teacher should be satis- 
fied with testing for factual information 
only. 


In academic fields the essay-type ex- 
amination is the test most generally used 
to determine the extent to which the pupil 
can apply the information he has learned. 
Two illustrations, in two different fields, 
should suffice to show how the objective 
test and the essay examination may be 
used to supplement each other: 


In the field of language, for example, 
the teaching unit may have been learning 
to use the comma. The teacher could 
provide any number of true and false 
questions to determine whether or not 
the pupil knows the rules for the use of 
the comma. Such information would be 
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of value to the teacher; but it would 
not be a test of the pupil’s ability to 
transfer this knowledge to the field of 
written discourse. An essay written 
under normal conditions would be the 
best test. 

Or, let us take a unit in the field of 
American history—the “Making of the 
Constitution”, for example. For several 
days or weeks, perhaps, the pupils have 
been studying the unit. The teacher now 
desires to know just how effective her 
teaching has been. She gives an ob- 
jective test—true-false, multiple choice, 
completion, or what have you. She tests 
for factual information. She finds, when 
she has examined the results of the test, 
that her pupils have mastered the facts. 
Can they apply them? She does not 
know. Another test must be given: She 
asks pupils to put notes and books aside, 
and write an essay on the “Making of 
the Constitution”. The ability to organ- 
ize factual information into coherent dis- 
course is the real test. Here, both types 
of tests have been used. On the basis 
of the results obtained from both types 
of tests there can be no doubt as to 
whether or not the unit has been 
mastered. 

In the field of the practical arts—home 
_ economics, for example — the teaching 
unit may have been the making of a 
cake. Certainly the teacher could pro- 
vide an objective test which. would enable 
her to get factual knowledge. But the 
real test of the learning product would 
be in the actual making of a cake just as 
the actual test of what a pupil in the auto 
mechanics class has learned about the 
carburetor would be taking a defective 
carburetor down, repairing it, placing it 
back, and making it perform again. 

In conclusion, let us point out that ob- 
jective tests, whatever be their nature, do 
have value. Gadgets (if the use of this 


term is permissible) for saving time are 
not objectionable. But they must not be 
used as the test of the learning product. 
The real test lies in the application of 


knowledge learned. Objective tests, 
therefore, must. supplement not supplant 
other types of examinations. 





Education and World Peace 


The surest foundation for world peace 
lies in the education of all peoples. Only 
through universal education can racial 
and national prejudices, hatreds and mis- 
understandings be kept to a safe mini- 
mum. Only through education of the 
masses of a people can real democracy 
exist or function. If we are to have a 
world where peace prevails by the desire 
and consent of the people and not through 
fear and armed force, we must create 
conditions whereby the people of the 
world may become universally educated. 

It is imperative, therefore, that educa- 
tion be considered at the peace table and 
that means be devised to foster and en- 
courage over a long period of years, the 
free, honest, and unbiased training of the 
masses of the world. A permanent 
organization must be established for the 
encouragement of world-wide education, 
for the international exchange of educa- 
tional ideas, methods and objectives, and 
for the protection of schools from propa- 
ganda and political control. 

The Commission, which has pioneered 
in advocating an International Education 
office, will continue its efforts in coopera- 
tion with other organizations to secure a 
consideration of education at the peace 
table and to encourage the development 
of democratic education throughout the 
world. 

National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education 
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That All Depends 


(Continued from Page 14) 


perhaps it is constructive beyond the 
same limits. 


Are you a well wherein the surface 
water is rusty and bescummed, under 
which surface there is clear, pure water 
of subject matter and then on the bottom 
of that same well, sediment and dregs? 
—Or are you a spring where every drop 
that seeps forth is clear, rhythmical and 
pure? If you are the former, the stu- 
dent must dip below the surface to get 
the subject but it is a difficult job skim- 
ming off that surface of your exterior 
personality and appearance—or perhaps 
the surface may be clear but if the stu- 
dent dips below the subject matter, will 
he find sediment and rust in the bottom 
—your character? 


Somewhere along the line the student 
must come out of the subject matter in 
the center. Will it be with the scum of 
the surface or the sediment of the bottom 
—or both?—or are both passages clear? 


Youth is imitative to such an extent 
that he is a veritable sponge for this 
water. No sponge, no matter how poor, 
can be in the immediate vicinity of any 
water without absorbing some moisture 
therefrom. Stop a moment and analyze 
the type of moisture your pupils are ab- 
sorbing from you—or dare you honestly 
answer yourself? 


The well is stationary while the spring 
is movement and life itself. But even 
some wells have action— yes, that of 
decadence and decay. Is the subject 
matter rotting or has it been absorbed to 
such an extent that that which is left is 
stagnant? Either one bodes ill for the 
sponges.—Now back to the spring. Is 
the spring so strong and turbulent that 
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the sponge is carried along without any 
exertion of effort on its own part, or does 
it get a chance to rub the sides and emit 
some of the absorbed moisture and then 
dance merrily back in the swirl to absorb 
more? 

What kind of a well or spring are you? 
Ask yourself, “Am I a ‘teacher’?” And 
don’t say in answer, “That all depends.” 
—Say, “Yes,” and mean it!! 





Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors met on the 21st 
day of October—too late to get the report 
in the November KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, whose closing date is the 
15th of each month. Eleven of the thir- 


teen members were present. 


The Board endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the Planning Board to permit a 
maximum levy of $1.50 for school pur- 
poses for all types of districts. 


Action on the Planning Board’s pro- 
posed changes in the Equalization Law 
was deferred. 


The Board endorsed the two constitu- 
tional amendments to be voted on at the 
general election. 


The following were appointed to mem- 
bership on the Planning Board: John W. 
Brooker, W. G. Nash, and Jesse Baird. 
The President was authorized to select 
a classroom teacher to fill the vacancy 
in city representation. (Appointee — 
Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft of Paducah.) 


The Secretary was. directed to send 
letters of appreciation to certain Senators 


who supported the Federal Aid Bill. 


Other actions of the Board were mere- 
ly routine. 
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...or how Americans spread the holiday spirit overseas Hen 








Your American fighting man loves his 
lighter moments. He takes his home ways 
with him where he goes...makes friends 
easily. Have a “Coke”, he says to stranger or 
friend, and he spreads the spirit of good 
will throughout the year. And throughout 
the world Coca-Cola stands for the pause 
that refreshes,—has become the high-sign 
of the friendly-hearted. 





It’s natural for popular names 
to acquire friendly abbrevia- 
a) tions. That’s why you hear 
Coca-Cola called ‘‘Coke”’. 








COPYRIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Counties Superintendent Counties Superintendent 
BATH ee i J. M. Joh 
CAMPBELL Charles E. McCormick MASON: cocceccecccccoccoceeeecececceece caer G. aren 
= ~~ ——_ MONTGOMERY. 00... esssesceeecseeceseene Nell Guy McNamara 
LEE Sedley pei : INBESON occas cc cc: R. V. Sparrow 
Lewis Te Weowland “RENDEETON -<c.cc0.0..002.0ci0 cc: 2ccccescenscscsssivatsn Ay Be Atmold 
MAGOFFIN D. J. Carty WeEssTEeR V. G. Waggener 
Independent Districts Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
ASHLAND 0.0... .eeeceeeccssesessssessssessssaeeeeee-ATVille Wheeler Jackson ees eee Clyde Davidson 
BELLEVUE C. S. Dale Jenxins . V. Snapp 
Bow.ine GREEN .............................---As C. Curry Maysynrs : Louis H. C. Laukhuf 
BGAWE, CITY one. cececccccncovessscsenciectecos Ne Wilson Burks R. 
sapien Thos. C. Little PARIS GEE ses on I see R. G. Huey 
COVINGTON ..............................Glenn 0. Swing PIKEVILLE T._W. Oliver 
DAYTON ............. Wm. A. Cook RUSSELL B. F. Coffman 
FULTON J. O. Lewis SHARPSBURG J. B. Cunningham 
TERPS: ET Bete NR ie M. R. Rhoads 
GREENUP L. T. Dickenson VANCEBURG O. L. Mullikin 
HODGENVILLE .............--..-...........-......Marshall E. Hearin VAN Lear .. Verne P. Horne 
Schools and Colleges Principal — Schools and Colleges Principal 
Fairview Grapep, Westwoop Station, Gavin HE COCHRAN «.._:...-:..::0---n.cssecca0ses Lucy Spurgin 
ASHUAND os :scsccoseces-cexes W. P. Renfroe Emma DOLFINGER Elsa Stutz 
Fercuson ScHOoL, LURETHA ............ C. H. Richardson EASTERN Junior Hicu Roman T. Brom 
Hicu Scuoot, HopKInsvILte ................ Chas. J. Petrie NANNIE LEE FRAYSER .............------- Elma Kohnhorst 
Hic ScHoot, PaRKSVILLE Harlan Kriener James RusseLt LowELt ................-.-. Ada G. Bache 
_——— oe PINSONFORK ae — Joun MARSHALL Elsa Stutz 
EKEVELGE COLEECE q.....:-.-<0.c-csccecscocce A. A. Page, Pres. . = 
West Sie Scuoot, HopKINsvVILLe ........ Lalla Dennis Paantanp Mrs. — oo 
Vircinta St. Scuoor, Hopkinsvitte Lottie McDaniel PORTLAND — 
| eeonantiny GeorcE D. PRENTICE ...........-....:0:0.0+00- Frank Stallings 
BEECHMOND E. W. Belcher Hiram RoBeRyts ...........--.---:0++-+ Lucille DeBoe Smith 
ALBERT S. BRANDEIS ............ Mrs. Beatrice Johnston THEODORE RoosEVvELT Blanche Lindley 
CALIFORNIA Helen Weaver SALISBURY Robert Turner 
GeorGE ROGERS CLARK ...20.0....0..0-eee0e--- Bianca Esch SourHerRN Junior Hicu ....Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Henry Cray Robert Turner Evten C. SEMPLE .................... Roselyn Loewenstein 
N. E. A. Honor Roll 
Counties 
Fayette Franklin Hardin 
Cities 
Ashland Prestonsburg Somerset 
Cumberland Providence Springfield 
Bellevue Russellville Winchester 
Elizabethtown 
Schools 
BuecueEL, Hikes Graded LovuISsvVILLE, John Marshall 
HOopKINSVILLE, Emma Dolfinger Geo. W. Morris 
Belmont Emmet Field Geo. Washington 


Virginia Street 
Lierty, Liberty 


December, 


Benj. Franklin 


WueEELERSBURG, Wheelersburg 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—James H. Ricumonp, Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
First Vice-President—Sam. B. Taytor, Beattyville, Ky. 
Second Vice-President—Mrs. Mayme Ranpo.pH, Franklin, Ky. 


James H. Ricumonp, Chairman....... 
Henry Cuameers, R. 2, Paducah 
A. P. Pratuer, Earlington................. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





W. M. Ritter, Glasgow. 


J. T. Auton, Vine Grove............-.----- 
Mrs. MarcurEriTtE Fow ter, Louisville 





E. M. Norswortny, Harlan 











TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 

a June 30,1945 Grienn O. Swine, Covington...................June 30, 1945 

Leta June 30,1945 Heman H. McGume, Grayson.................June 30, 194 
ae June 30,1944 R. T. Wuirtincuit, Hazard.. 

June 30,1945 P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1946 

oe. June 30,1944 H. L. Donovan, Lexington......................June 30, 1947 

— June 30,1944 J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1944 

June 30, 1945 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fiast Disraicr: 
President—Eltis Henson, Calvert City, 


y- 
Secretery—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Suconp Distaict : 
— A. Belt, Dawson Springs, 
y. 
Acting Secretary—Mrs. Gladys C. Hel- 
sley, Henderson, Ky. 


Tarp Distact 
President Bradford Mutchler, Scotts- 
Je 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut 7% Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourrs Disraicr: 
President—L. G. Shultz, Hartford, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Ella Cofer, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Firta District: 

President—Mrs. Lullabel Thuston Ries, 
Parkland Junior High School, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Secretary—H. R. Kirk, LaGrange, Ky. 


Mippie Cumsercanp District: 
President—W. G. Kirtley, Liberty, 4 
Secretary—H d Huff, ‘s 





Upper Kentucky River District: 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Upper Cumpercanp District: 
President—C. R. Wimmer, Barbourville, 


Ky. 
— M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
y. 


Cenrmat District: 
President—E. E. Pfansteil, Carlisle, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 
Norruean District: 


President—Miss Georgia Rouse, R. R. 
4, Covington, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, ile 
dence, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—J. F. Williams, Paintsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS: 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerarTmENT oF ELementary EpucaTIen : 


President—Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel .- 


Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 
Street School, Newport, Ky. 


DeparTMENT or Seconpary Epucarion: 
President—Miss Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
* Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
State Teachers College, Morehead, 
Ky. 
Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
Training High Scheol, Louisville, 
Ky. 
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Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Leb- 
anon, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky, 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Cenference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers ef Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers Cellege, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Department or Seconpary ScHOoL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary--Miss Emma J. Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DepaRTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Art Section: 

President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Katherine Watson, 152 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DeparTMENT oF VocaTIONAL EDUCATION: 


President—Watson Armstrong, Univer 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
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Agricultural Education: 
President—M. M., Botto, Munfordsville, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. P. Truitt, Lafayette High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Dixie 
Heights High School, R. 5, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 


President—M. M. White, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Home Economics Education: 


President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Martha Chapmar, Shel- 
byville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnitHotocicaL Socrety: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F. Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Councin or Grocrapny Traca- 
ers: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Law- 
rence, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Forx-Lore Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky HeattH ano Prystcan Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E. A, PLanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 
J. W. Brooker, 
PVARUIOES micccisiscccteccts! December 31, 1943 


Dr. Jesse Baird, Berea College, 
erea acsevsesecseeeeeeed UNC 30, 1945 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 

Danville ....-..cs--coscsseseeeeeeeeee J une 30, 1944 
J. A. Caywood, Covington...June 30, 1945 
W. G. Nash, Murray State 

Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1946 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville............ June 30, 1944 


Miss Lucy Jane Cracraft, 
2623 Washington St. 
Paducah ..secenceeseceenceeee June 30, 1946 








Maurice F. Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1944 


December, 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 


Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF Hicuer Epucarion: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


President—L, A. Pardue, University of 
Kentucky, Lexingter, Ky. 


Secretary—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
_ Teachers College, Morehead, 
y- 


Kentucky Association of Supervisors of 
Student Teaching: 
President—C. H. Jaggers, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 


Secretary--Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Visuat Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Rees Land, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Lirsrary Group ConrereNnce: President, 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 

ConreRENCE OF ATTENDANCE OFFICERS: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scnoo. Boarp MemBers AssociaTION: 
President and Secretary, no report. 
INTERNATIONAL ReLations Section: To be 

announced. 

Kentucky Association OF DEANS oF 
Women: President, Miss Anna B. Peck, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Eunice Wingo, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Ted Sanford, 
Henderson .......se-ccseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeed une 30, 1945 
James H. Richmond, President 


W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


Commission oN ProresstonaL Etuics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 





Hopkinsville .............. ...July 1, 1944 
W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City aneeeeJ uly 1, 1946 





C. I. Henry, Mayfield.............July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville ..........-.........July 1, 1945 


James H. Richmond (ex-officio) Murray 


Boarp or Trustess oF Teacuers’ Retine- 
MENT SysTEM: 


Nineteen Forty-three 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E, J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 
Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President 
Secretary 
Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 
ciation: 
President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


No report. 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Mary Wood Brown, 
Henry Clay High School, Lexington, 


y. 
Secretary—Brother John Drerup, Cov- 
ington Catholic High School, Cov- 
ington, Ky. 
Kentucky A iation of Chemistry 
Teachers: 
President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Roberteen, 
Twinkling Star, Paducah, Ky 
Kentucky Association of Physics 
Teachers: 
President \ 
Secretary | No report. 





Eastern State Teachers College, Rich- 
mond, Ky. 

Kentucky Association oy Cuurnce Re- 
Latep CoLLeces AND Secenpary ScHOOLs: 
President and Secretary, no report. 

Kentucky Councit or Spsctan Epuca- 
TIoN: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 

Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
TIon: President, Thomas E, Fitzhugh, 
Holmes High School, Covington, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 

InpustriaL Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 
Henry Clay High School, 


LORIE. ciccccisennsecnnmes July 1, 1946 
W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Rich d July 1, 1944 





Edward L. Cawood, Harlan..._July 1, 1947 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

terney General, Frank- 

fort 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort.......January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville.................July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive . 

Secretary, Frankfort 





January 1, 19% 
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The Way You Look At It— 


“Why are you teaching school?” I asked a 
friend, 
And she, while grading papers, paused 
to say, 
“T like to be with children—that is all— 
There’s nothing dull about a teacher’s day!” 
Another one I watched and then inquired, 
“What made you choose this task for yours, 
my friend?” 
She eyed me with a look of mild surprise— 
“T’ve vowed to help my family till the end.” 
Then from a third my query sought reply, 
With pencil poised, she quickly raised her 
head, 
The glorious light of vision in her eyes— 
“I’m helping build America!” she said. 
Alice E. Kennelly 
Eleventh District School 
Covington, Kentucky 





Book Reviews 


INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY — By 
Laurence A. Averill. The Macmillan Co. 


The primary purpose of this psychology for 
use in the upper years of high school is to help 
students to adjust themselves to a normal and 
sane manner of life in a world of conflict and 
confusion, to provide for them the means to 
mental health in surmounting emotional up- 
sets, and to prepare them for meeting and 
solving the personal and social adjustment 
problems of a post-war period. __ 

The distinctive feature of the book is that 
it is a truly scientific approach, showing the 
student the scientific procedure used by psy- 
chologists in arriving at the facts and prin- 
ciples of psychology. The book is genuine 
psychology without irrelevant appeals, simpli- 
fied to make possible an understanding of 
basic principles. 

RIDING THE AIR—By Dorothy Judd Sickels. 
American Book Company. Price $0.84 
144 pages. 

Teachers and librarians everywhere are 
looking for children’s books on aviation to 
feed the insatiable interest of air-minded 
voungsters of all ages. This book will be a 
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godsend to these teachers and librarians and 
a delight to every eager child looking for 
“books about airplanes.” 

This is a book for which we hesitate to 
predict grade or age limitations of usefulness, 
The child who is fascinated by anything per- 
taining to aviation will enjoy it, no matter 
what his age. Practically speaking, however, 
it is best adapted for the middle grades with 
respect to vocabulary. At the sixth grade 
level, it will be useful orientation material for 
later and more thorough study of aviation. 


HERE AND THERE WITH HENRY (Second 
Reader in The Henry Series) by James S. 
Tippett. Cloth. vi + 250 pages. $1.00. 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
This new second-grade reader by James S. 

Tippett is one of four books comprising The 

Henry Series. 

Here and There with Henry has action, 
surprises, humor, conversation, plot. Henry 
is a lively small boy and with his family, his 
friends, and his pets, he has plenty of good 
times—and so will every child who reads 
about him. 

In Here and There with Henry, the children 
find a way of earning money when a ew road 
is built; they explore the interesting places in 
their community; they learn about interesting 
jobs, and talk about what they would like to 
be when they grow up. 

Here and There with Henry provides de- 
lightful stories for second graders and at the 
same time teaches the democratic way of life. 
It emphasizes seeing and assuming responsi- 
bilities, cooperating, exploring and under- 
standing an environment, extending the reach 
of one’s understanding and interests, leading 
and following. These stories—and those of 
the other books of this series—contribute to 
richer activities at home and at school and can 
be used in relation to centers of interest such 
as Pets, Cooking, Grocery Store, Transporta- 
tion in a Community, Community Helpers, 
Occupations, A Local Environment, and many 
others. 

Here and There with Henry has 258 new 
words, 360 words repeated from earlier books, 
and a total of 20,977 running words. In The 
Henry Series, each successive book uses all the 
words of the preceding ones. 
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Ray Schiff 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 
Chemistry is required for Ray Schiff, at Harvard, al- 
though Ray plans to major in atomic physics. The 
experiment he is working on is nearing completion; he 
is observing the reaction and recording his observations. 


Ray lives in New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Gloria Laver 
(1943 Westinghouse Grand Science Scholarship Winner) 
As a pre-medical student, Gloria Lauer who lives in 
Ames, lowa, must also know her chemistry. She is shown 
here in the laboratory at The Ohio State University, 
setting up apparatus and lighting a Bunsen burner in 
preparation for an experiment. 


The third Science Talent Search is under way 


...and /7 previous finalists are now in college! 


This month, able high school and preparatory 
school seniors 1n all parts of the country are 
taking special science aptitude tests, which 
are administered by their teachers under 
the direction of Science Clubs of America. 

This is the first step in selecting a group of 
40 potential scientists—candidates for West- 
inghouse Science Scholarships in the Third 
Annual Science Talent Search. 

The 40 who are chosen as finalists, on the 
basis of these tests, school records, essays and 
other requirements, are taken to Washington 
as guests of Westinghouse. In Washington, 
after further examinations and_ personal 
interviews with the judges, winners are 
awarded Westinghouse Science Scholarships, 
ranging from $100 to the two Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2400 each. 

Of the 80 young men and women who have 
been finalists in the first and second Science 
Talent Search, 77 are now in college, 12 of 
whom are service men assigned for college 


training, and 3 are in other army or navy 
service. Every one of the 80 was offered 
scholarship help from other sources, in addi- 
tion to any Westinghouse awards. ( 

The majority of the 520 others who received 
honorable mention also received scholarship 
offers from leading colleges and universities. 

Every student who has the requisite ability 
deserves an opportunity to qualify in the 
Third Annual Science Talent Search. The 
examination period ends December 27. You 
may still obtain examination papers and 
other necessary information in time by writ- 
ing to Science Service, 1719 N Street, N.W., 
Washington (6), D.C. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Avenue, P. O. Box 1017, 
Pittsburgh (30), Pa. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 





























‘Dinner is Served,” 6. 1 JOK! 


No lace tablecloths, no sterling, and probably no 
candlelight. 





But all the essentials (food values) are there just 
the same; for on the march, at the front, or in the 
skies, when mere conventional food is unavailable, our boys in the armed 
forces rely on Ration K. 


There is an interesting story back of Ration K, the saga of hours of 
research in the field of nutrition, carried out through such agencies as the 
College of Agriculture and Home Economics at the University of Kentucky. 


And, when the war is over, our boys will come back to a life made more 
satisfying through improved foods, housing, and textiles, as a result of these 
researches, stimulated by the wartime emergency. 





University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 













“Important in peace—vital in war” 


Winter Quarter starts January 4 
Spring Quarter starts March 20 


Note: This is the fourth in a series of statements de- 
picting Kentucky’s state university in World War II. 
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